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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the spirit of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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Oral History Interview With Kiyo Sato-Viacrucis 


Interview History 


The Japanese-American experience in the United States 
during World War II may be one of the least understood events 
in U.S. History. Many Americans are not aware of the fact that 
over 100,000 men, women, and children of Japanese ancestry were 
relocated to internment camps during the Second World War. 
Less people know that a sensationalist press and political 
maneuvering were responsible for the internment, and even fewer 
realize that many of the people who the U.S. Government interned 
would eventually serve in the military and die fighting, while 
their mothers, fathers, grandparents, and younger siblings 
remained incarcerated behind guard towers, guns, and barbed 
wire simply because of their Japanese ancestry. 

This oral history project is the result of a request 
by the Japanese-American members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to have their recollections of the internment recorded 
on audio tape. Three members of the Fall 1990 Oral History 
Class at California State University, Sacramento, volunteered 
to document the war-time memories of these people. In exchange 
for conducting the interviews, a copy of each tape and transcript 


will be made available for research use at the University 


Library. 


A preliminary meeting of the three oral history class 
volunteers and the individuals they would interview took place 
during the early fall of 1990. General interview topics were 
discussed, as well as the interview process itself. The 
volunteers took notes to aid in their secondary source research 
efforts and made arrangements for future contact with the 
interviewees. By mid-November, this interviewer placed a phone 
call to Ms. Kiyo Sato-Viacrucis in order to set up a time to 
meet and discuss specific topics to be covered during the 
interview and to set up an interview time. We agreed to conduct 
the first session of the interview on Thursday, November 29, 
1990. Our second session took place the following week on 
December 6. 

I arrived at Ms. Sato-Viacrucis's house at the appointed 
time. We spent the following several hours discussing Ms. 
Sato-Viacrucis's life, her experiences growing up on a family 
farm in the Sacramento area as an American of Japanese descent, 
her family's removal to the internment camps, and her general 
feelings about the injustices that one group can inflict upon 
another. She is the second American of Japanese descent to 
speak to me about fears that a tragic event similar to the 
internment almost took place in 1979 when there were calls to 
arrest Iranian Nationals during the hostage crises. 

Interviewing Ms. Kiyo Sato-Viacrucis was delightful, 


fascinating, and sometimes poignant. I will always fondly 


remember eating snacks and drinking Japanese tea on those chilly 


fall afternoons while talking with Kiyo about her life 
experiences. I am honored to have met with her in the Sato 
family home. Within one year the house would be leveled for 
urban development. The following October Kiyo and I walked 
the site, after the house was gone, while she pointed out the 
remaining trees, grape vines, and stands of bamboo that her 
father planted and cared for during his lifetime. 

As we approach the fiftieth anniversary of the United 
States’ entry into World: War Ji; iat is most important that we 
examine the experiences of Japanese-Americans during the war. 
The internment of a vast number of American citizens based upon 
their ethnic origin, without due process of law, flies directly 
in the face of the principals by which this nation was founded. 
This fact in itself is a good enough reason to document the 


stories of the Japanese-Americans, hopefully to prevent a similar 


event from happening again. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Kiyo Sato-Viacrusis, PHN, is a nisei born to Tomomi Mary 
Watanabe and Shinji John Sato of Sacramento on May 8, 1923. She 
was the oldest of nine children, 6 brothers; Steve, Don, Ronald, 
George, Peter and David and 2 sisters; Kay and Marian. Her 
parents were farmers. 


The Sato family went to Pinedale Assembly Center and later 
to Poston II Relocation Center. She worked as a nursery school 
attendant and as she left camp, she worked as a maid, egg 
candler, sugar beets laborer,etc. 


Kiyo served in the United States Air Force Nurse Corps as a 
Captain during 1950-1951 and did overseas tours in the 
Phillipines and Japan. Her professional experience is extensive 
as noted in her resume which follows. Kiyo's civic and community 
activities are just as extensive. Veterans of Foreign Wars-Post 
Surgeon, National Association of School Nurses,California School 
Nurses Organization and more recently as a speaker on Preschool 
Vision Screening and on the United States Constitution and The 
Internment of Americans of Japanese descent. 


Kiyo has four children by adoption and two grandchildren. 
Her life is colored with many personal experiences of hard times 
due to the current events of the time but one who was sustained 
with strong family values and who always served people. She was a 
risk taker and was led by her heart and ultimately gave much of 
her time personally and professionally to children so they might 
have a brighter future. She has touched thousands of children by 
being referred to and affectionately called the "Black Bird 
Lady", a vision screening program she developed and which is used 
nationally, and more recently, abroad. 


: Ba 


[Begin Session |, November 29, 1990] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


Let's start with your parents. I’m curious to 
Know when your parents came from Japan, or if 
their parents came from Japan. 
Well, my father came. . . . my father’s father 
came originally. He worked in the sugar cane 
fields in Hawaii, and then came over here to 
Napa, California. On his second trip, he brought 
my father, who was fourteen years old, with him. 
He worked. . . . my father at 
fourteen. . . . worked as an adult laborer, and 
earned the same wages, in the orchards of Napa. 
What year would you say this would be ? 
Oh gosh. ... 19... . 11 2? Well, let’s see, 
now my father died at eighty seven in 1984. So, 
what does that make him ? 


That would have made him about. . .. I’m 


terrible at mathematics... [laughter] 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


We’ ll have to figure it out... 
1897, he was born, then ? 
That’s right ! 1897, he was born. O0.K., now, 
there you go... 

30, @nOUL A711. « 

I guess I had it right in the back of my mind. 
He was working in the Napa Valley then ? 
Unhuh. 


He would hire people. 


His father was a foreman on this orchard. 
He managed the farm. 

Did your father move to the Sacramento area 
before he started his family, or after ? 
Before. 

So, they moved over to Sacramento, and sometime 
after that he must have met your mother ? 

That was. . well, he met my mother in 1922, 
because I was born in 1923. The Oriental 
Exclusion Act was in effect in 1924. So, he was 
forced to go and find himself a wife, by his big 
brother. 

They Knew what was going to happen. 

Right, yeh, right. He said, "you’re gonna have 
to." And he didn’t want to go. I mean, they had 


a wife picked out for him. He didn’t !/ikKe that, 


either. 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


DATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


My father was not the typical isse/. 

What do you mean by that: “He wasn’t the typical 
issei " ? 

Yeh, he. . . . his thinking was far ahead. As he 
was working in the fields, for instance, in Napa, 
he found a tutor and studied English every night. 
He was a well-read man. He used to. ... I’m 
kind of getting ahead of myself a little 

bit. . . . but he used to tell us stories of 
Victor Hugo, and Longfellow, and Wordsworth. He 
read all those books. 

Amazing... 

Yeh, very. . . . And then he Knew all the samurai 
stories. He used to tell us all those stories 
when we were Kids. 


Sounds exciting... 


Yeh... 
So. . . . but he did wind up going to Japan to 
pick up mom. . . . your mother ? 


Right, and then on the way there, he ran into my 
mother, who was working as a nurse in a hospital 
in Tokyo. And fell in love. That was not the 


proper thing to do. 


Oh, ’cause this wasn’t the woman who was planned. 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 
SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


No. The woman who was planned was a sort of a 
relative, as I understand. 50, they got married, 
and he brought her back. 

How old was he ? 

He was. . . . my mother was twenty seven, I 
believe, or twenty eight. So, he was two years 
younger. . . . twenty five ? About that. Twenty 
six, maybe ? 

That sounds a little. . . . old to be married. 
Like you said, maybe he’s more “modern thinking," 
he waited to get married a little bit later ? 

I don’t Know what his ideas were. But, he had to 


be forced. [laughter] 


When he came back to Sacramento. .. . tell me 
about him purchasing the farm. . . . or, what did 
he do right after he got married. . . . do you 
know ? 

He got married, he came back to. ... I believe 
it was. . . . they landed in San Francisco. He 


didn’t have any money to buy my mother a 
wardrobe, so he borrowed fifty dollars from his 


friend, and he got her all American clothes, 


because she came in a Japanese Kimono. 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


Then, at that time, they were leasing. 


I think, leasing the land. . . . in South 
Sacramento. . . . growing strawberries. Then, I 
came along. I can remember my first. .. . I 


think my first five years were very happy. 
‘Cause I was a wanted child. . . . the first 
child. I was my father’s shadow. [laughter] 
He took me everywhere. But, I remember those 
days. . . . then my brothers came along. 

My father saved. . . . or my mother and 
father saved enough money to buy land here. 
Where we’re at right now ? 

Yeh. Right. This one. In 1929, I believe. I 
think it was theirs in 1930. 

Now, how did he go about purchasing it ? 

Doing it. . . . Now, see that was. . . . the 
Japanese were not allowed to own land in those 
days. That was illegal. So, they formed the 
Northern California Development Corporation, 
where quite a few of the farmers got together. 
The advisor of the group, I think. . . . I’m not 


sure, this is such ancient history. . . . was a 


white attorney. 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


ah 


From San Francisco ? 
No. From here. .. . Sacramento. .. . I believe. 


He is the one who sold my father this land, 


anyway. O05. 
Maybe held it. . . . do you think the attorney 
purchased it. . . . and then held it in your 


father’s name ? 

It think it was in the name of the NCDC (the 
Northern California Development Corporation). 

Oh, I see... 

Quite a few of the farmers did it that way. It 
is an interesting story. . . . I guess you 
couldn’t even legally grow things. 

Yes, not long after the 1924 Act. . . . well, I’m 
not even sure on that date. . . . but the State 
legislature did pass a law that said that the 
Japanese couldn't even cultivate, or grow 
anything in the ground, or do anything. 

Unhuh. They all seem to have gotten around that. 
And I suppose in those days, you Know, vegetables 


and fruits were necessary. So, I guess maybe 


people didn’t make a big issue of it. 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCTIS: 


CORREIA: 


Sato-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


I Know that they came up with some ingenious 
ways. . . . like with the Development 
Corporation. 

And, another one was using the name. 

borrowing the name of someone who was over twenty 
one, and a legal citizen. 

50, many times the children... 

Well, the children weren’t twenty one yet, so, 
then you borrowed the name of someone who was. 
Tell me more about some of your relations with 
friends. You said that you and your father got 
along very well. Do you remember any relations 
as a school child with any Caucasians? How were 
you treated by your classmates? 

Well, see, we were pretty much a family group. I 


guess we all felt very secure in our own 


Families. . . . and then, our own community. I 
think for. . . . there were the Japanese 
communities. . . . and the churches, were 


Started. And so, I grew up in that atmosphere. 
90, there wasn’t. . . . or, I didn’t feel the 
discrimination, until I got out of that. 


Got out of... 


Got out of that environment. 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRE TA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


Did you go to public schools ? 

Public school, right. 

So, when you got old enough to go to public 
school you began to experience, maybe, some... 
Luckily, in elementary school, there was very 
little of that where I went. I went to Edward 
Kelly School, right down here. That was the most 
wonderful school, I tell you ! 

How far away from the house ? 

It’s three miles. . . . three miles, ‘round 

about (you couldn’t cut across the fields). We 
walked it every day. Three miles there and three 
miles back. And we had piano lessons. .. . we 
had to walk another couple of miles. [laughter] 
But, anyway... 

So, in grammar school, you remember a fairly good 
environment ? 

In grammar school we had a tremendous teacher: 
Miss Mary Aline Cox. She was one of the very 

few persons who stood by us. .. . during all of 
this hysteria, and Evacuation. But, she was that 
kind of a teacher. She was very interested in 


all of us learning something. A very dedicated, 


dedicated teacher. 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


How about your brothers and sisters ? How many 
do you have ? 

I have six brothers, and two sisters. 

They all grew up here, in this house ? 

Unhuh. All grew up. 


dtd that, Look at it 


. I don’t Know how we 
Well, one little 

room. . one little room over there. 
little room over here. Pei) ae te: ae, 
files are in there. . hy packaging is done 


over there. . but we all fit in here. Then, 
in the Kitchen, we’d all eat at the same table. 


Quite a few of you ! 


It was ! Yeh ! 

You all got along pretty well ? 

Very well ! We still do. Very well. More or 
less. 


You are the oldest, as you mentioned... 

Yeh. 

Do you think they had the same experiences at 
school ? Do you rememer any of them coming home 
as children... 


Unhappy ? 


Yes. 


SATO-VIACRUCTS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


Well, the unhappiness was not so much. .. . was 
not because of discrimination. Most of 

the. . . . | heard that. . . . about eighty five 
percent of us were Japanese American children. 
Miss Cox had as many as sixty children by 
herself. 

50, eighty five percent of her class was Japanese 
American ? 

So, when we left, there were. . . . someone told 
me there were only fifteen children left. I 
often wonder what they thought. AIl of a sudden, 
school is empty. 

The other children probably did not like it 
either... 

I wonder what their thoughts were at that time ? 
It would be interesting to hear about it. 

But, see, I was already in junior high 
school when all this happened. My brothers and 
sisters were over here, at Edward Kelly School. 
You started to tell me a little bit about some of 
the family organizations, within the community, 


that you belonged to. Maybe your family belonged 


to a church... 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


It was mainly church. It was only church, 
actually. . . . and the Berry Growers 
Association that my father belonged to, and he 
was very active in. Florin used to be the 
strawberry capitol of the world (they called it). 
Because they sent out hundreds of carloads of 
strawberries every season--every day. We would 
take it from here over there, or somebody would 
come and pick it up and take it over there, by 
the truckloads. 

And that was a social time also. . . . you got to 
travel to other parts of the county then ? 

Not for that. My father did all that work. We 
worked hard on this ranch picking strawberries, 
picking loganberries, and boysenberries. 

At the height of the season, my father had, 
sometimes, ten and twelve workers picking. 

So, this place was very busy then ? 

It was busy, yeh. Very busy... 

How many acres are... 

Well, we. . . . at that time, it was twenty 
acres. So, we lost ten during the internment. 


So, we came back to ten, and then acquired five 


more. 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


12 


I was interested to hear your relationship with 
your father, because. . . . do you think if he 
was more old-fashioned that he would have had the 
same relationship with his daughter ? 

I don’t think so. Now his brother, my 

uncle. . . . the two brothers were totally 
different. My uncle wanted me to get married. 

He had already picked out someone for me. My 
father was totally opposite. He said, “I want 
you to go to school, get an education." In those 
days, it was rare for a nisei woman to go off to 
college. My father wouldn't hear of anything 
but. If I wanted to go, I was to go. I think 
even if I didn’t want to go, why he would have 
sent me. [laughter] 

So you were very lucky. 

Yeh, I was. And I was a girl, besides. I wasn’t 
the first born son that you hear so much about. I 
was the first born girl, and I feel very 
fortunate that my father felt the way that he 
did. 


Did these relationships carry over with his wife, 


your mother ? Did they have maybe a little 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


re orate 
Lat 


different relationship than a traditional 
Japanese... 
Right. Unhuh. My mother was a little more 


traditional, she was more traditional, but, she 


had a lot of nerve in those days. .. . way back 
before she got married. To run away. .. . not 
exactly run away from home, but. . . . she wanted 


to get away from this little town of Aizu 
Wakamatsu and do something. So, she told her 
mother she was going to go and see her sister, 
down south. She stopped in Tokyo, and went into 
nursing. Llaughter] In those days, I suppose 
nurses’ training was working and learning Kind of 
a set-up. I’m guessing. She loved it. 

She was a terrific mother in that way, you 
Know ! She could nurse anybody. She nursed all 
of us. Never went to the doctor. . . . hardly. 
So, with going to school in mind, had your father 
ever considered sending you back to Japan for 
school ? 
No. Oh, never ! That, never ! He. ... in 


fact, he advised other people that that was not 


the right thing to do. .. . that you create a 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


difficult thinking in your children’s 

minds. . . . mixed-up thinking. He even tried to 
talk his friend out of it. But, one of his old 
friends decided, why, he’s just going to take his 
children to Japan. 

Even during Camp, he said. . . . you Know, 
when there was all this ruckus. .. . he said, 
“now, this is going to be for a short time, and 
you've got to remember that it’s going to be 
over. So don’t make the mistake of sending your 
children to Japan." Some of them got 
angry. . . . I’m getting ahead of myself... 
That’s O.K., I’m writing stuff down. We’ll get 
there... 
somebody has to Keep me straightened out! No, 
no, my father Knew exactly what he wanted. 

He came here, and he decided he was never going 
to go back again. He said he was going to have 
his family here... 

Do you think he had any emotional attachment to 
Japan ? 

Oh, yeh, because his mother was there, see. His 


mother was there. His mother had. ... I’m 


amazed at what she did. .. . his father was 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORRETA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: 


CORREIA: 


i) 
here, and, I guess he was Kind of a gambler, 
too. He left his wife and children and they had 
a struggle, from what I hear. .. . very 
difficult time over there. There were times when 
they didn’t have enough food. So, they 
worked. . . . my father and my grandfather 
worked, and sent money back... 
50, he was working here with the idea of 
supporting a family back in Japan ? 
Yeh, his mother. Right. He sent money to his 
mother. 
Your grandfather ? 
My grandmother... 
She was back in Japan while your grandfather sent 
money back to her ? 
Yeh. Grandfather and my father. Even after my 
father was married and had a family, I remember 
him sending money to his mother, while he was 
[inaudible]... 
50, your grandfather wasn’t always completely 
supporting her back in Japan ? 
eas 
You kind of acted like he almost left them and 


went to work here... 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: Not. . . . I suppose not really, but he 
had. . . . I guess, loved to gamble, and would 


lose his money. That created difficulties for 


her. 
CORREIA: I see. Well, it was hard over here, too. 50, I 
mean, people. . . . from what I’ve read, gambling 


was one of the few diversions they had when they 
were working so hard. 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Yeh. So, anyway, my grandmother had to farm out 
some of the children, because they were so hard 
up and she couldn’t support them. I heard this 
from my uncle, before he died. My uncle was not 
too vocal. My father was a great story teller. 

I could listen to him for hours. 

CORREIA: That’s wonderful to hear, because it goes against 

the traditional Japanese stereotype of the 


"silent father." I read one account of wives 
calling their husbands “mee-hy men”... 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: "“Mee-hy" ? 

CORREIA: How do you pronounce the era in Japan ? In other 


words, they were from an older era. [hey were 


from the “mee-hy" era. 
SATO-VIACRUCIS: Heist 7 avert 7 
CORREIA: Yes. 
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someone called their husband, “oh, he’s a "Mei Ji" 


man’. . because he was so old-fashioned. 

And a chauvinist, I suppose. 

Yes, that’s it exactly. . . . but this would not 
apply to your father at all. 

No. He was. .. . well, my father was a. 

I’d call him a "Kindly patriarch." He was, you 


Know, the boss, and my mother was the traditional 


Japanese wife. . . . maybe, yeh. But my father 
was different, you Know, he was not. .. . he was 
interesting and kind. . . . played and wrestled 


with the kids... 


You said. . . . you mentioned your grandparents’ 
economic plight. Over all, when you were growing 
up, it sounds like things were. . . . your father 
was doing fairly well. . . . was he able to 


support all the children ? 

Yeh. That’s amazing, isn’t it ? Nine of us 
here, and it was during the Depression. 

1930s when we moved here. And yet, I got my 
piano lessons through the 1930s for six years. 


So did four others in the family. I don’t know 


how they afforded that. I’m surely grateful now. 
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sometimes we had to get credit for the lessons. 
But the teacher always Knew that she was going to 
get paid. Same with the food. 

Maybe credit until crops came in ? 

That’s what it is. Same with the groceries. 
Which was very common, probably, for farmers. 
Yeh. I think so. My mother managed very well. 
she Knew good nutrition. She never scrimped on 
food. Never. She said that children have to 

eat properly Cit’s healthy for them). I remember 
getting great big cans of. . . . five gallon cans 
of peanut butter. Have you ever seen those ? In 
the gold can ? I tell you ! 

Five gallon ? 

Peanut butter ! And then my brother. . . . my 
father learned to repair shoes. Because you Know 
how it is. Shoes are a problem ! With even one 
child. Really, with nine children ! So, he got 
the stuff, you Know, the stand that the cobblers 


use, and cut old tires. . . . he made the 


soles, and fixed the children’s shoes. My 


brother hated it. 
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Why ? 

He hated going to school with tire soles on his 
shoes. [laughter] He would talk about it... 
That became a fad in the sixties. Everyone wore 
tire sandals. They were just ahead of their 
time. 

It was ? 

Yeh, for awhile. People wore tire-soled sandals 
in the sixties. 

Oh, is that right... 

See, your dad was just ahead of his time. 

He did all of those things. And. . . . something 
Just went through my mind I was going to tell you 


about. . . . but, my mother used to say, ‘we 


didn’t know it was the Depression," she said, 
"because we just lived the same way we always 
lived." Poor. [laughter] 

Then, you’re so fortunate to have land... 
I was going to mention that. It seems that if 
you were a farmer in California in the 
Depression, the experience might have been 
different. . . . from other parts of the country 


or if you’re in a city. I’ve always wondered, 


myself. 
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Why, we grew all of our food. My gosh, you Know. 


You had all Kinds of vegetables. My father 
planted all Kinds of trees, so that all year 
‘round the children will have something to eat. 
Some good, healthy snacks. 
Well, let’s move on to the War. Do you remember 
very well when Pear! Harbor was bombed ? 

I don’t 


To this day... 


You Know, I blanked out on that. 
remember where I was. 
How old would you have been about then ? 
Eighteen. I was eighteen. 

You had just graduated that prior June from high 
school? 

Yeh. And I was in J.C. (junior college). City 
College used to be “junior college." 

So you were going to what they call “Sac City" 
right now, then ? Sac City College ? 

Just started there. 

Just started... 

I remember being very apprehensive after I heard 
that. 


Going back a little bit. . . you Know, 


times change. . when I went to high school, 


things 
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were different. You couldn’t do the things that 
other students did. 

What do you mean ? Who couldn’t ? The Japanese 
students ? 

The Japanese American, nisei students. We were 
kind of separate. We could join. . . . I could 
Join all the honor societies, but the social 
organizations were off-limits. We Knew that. 

It was just understood ? 

Yeh, sort of. You Knew that you were the wrong 
color. There was discrimination. . . . you felt 
that. Your hair wasn’t right. You had straight 
black hair. . . . and we did everything. 

not me, but so many of my friends, had it curled, 
and then they wanted. . . . white skin was the 
thing, you Know, and so, you’re working out in 
the fields. . . . you covered yourself up. 

big bonnets, all of that. . . . arms covered. 

so that you won't tan. 

So you were trying to “fit in" ? 

Thee Aika ones 


With the Caucasian students ? 


Uhuh. The majority... 


[End Tape |, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 

CORREIA: So you were telling me about covering up in the 
fields, so that your skin would stay paler. And, 
you would have your hair curled. And you said 
you couldn’t join the social clubs... 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Well, we weren’t acceptable socially... 

CORREIA: Well, what would happen if you tried to go 
against the grain ? Or was it just something 
that was unwritten, that you didn’t... 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Yeh, it was understood, pretty much. Yeh, that’s 
what it was. 

CORREIA: What would happen if the. . . . you said you 
could join the academic clubs... 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Academic clubs, ‘cause you had that straight A, 
or whatever: A--Bs. That was the requirement. I 
better not [eat crackers]. I’Il make noises [on 
tape]. [laughter] 

CORREIA: What would happen if. . . . what would happen if 
one of these academic clubs had a social event ? 


Sometimes they do now, maybe they didn’t 


back then. 
SATO-VIACRUCIS: Yeh, we. . . . I can’t remember. We used to go 


to meetings. 
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Do you remember any slanders against you, or rude 
comments ? 

No. Well, it was all pretty subtle. When I was 
going to JC, and Pear! Harbor was attacked, al! 
this hysteria just made people, I guess, more 
blatant in their prejudices. I remember this so 
clearly. I walked down the hallway, and there’d 
be friends alongthe way. . . . you know, you’d 
meet people and say, "hi," and these friends 
would just turn around. Just turn around. And 
it would just hurt me so. It’s just like an 
arrow right through your heart. And there’d be 
people that you'd been talking to, and sharing 
notes with, and all that. And all of a sudden, 
you were on the wrong side. So, I guess, all the 
more, we pretty much found friendship amongst 
ourselves. 


These are the weeks immediately after the 


bombing ? 

Yeh, right. Throughout. . . . after that it 
never stopped until. . . . until the Evacuation. 
The papers were terrible. . . . the newspapers. 


If you have a chance to read the microfilm you 
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wouldn’t believe it. . . . I did that. It just 
brought back all those horrible memories. I just 
didn’t even want to look at the newspapers, it 
was so depressing. 

Tell me more about this. You said it brought 
back horrible memories. . . . how did you 

feel. . . . did you openly discuss amongst 

the family, or your friends, what was going on ? 
Amongst the family. . . . my father and I used to 
talk about it. Not very much, because my father 
and mother both felt that the children shouldn’t 
be exposed too much to this Kind of a thing. 

And, my mother used to say, “they have to grow up 
feeling secure and happy in their early lives." 
So, my mother and father and I discussed, you 
know, what happened, but with the children al] 
around here, which was almost all the time, we 
just made it as normal as possible. But it was 
scary. . . . it was really scary. 

Scary because of the Caucasian attitudes ? I[’m 
curious to know, when did you start worrying that 
maybe they were thinking of... 

It was in the paper. .. . constantly. . . . “Put 


it said. 


them in the Concentration Camps, ' 
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SATO-VIACRUCIS: Everybody. Letters to the editor. . . . and 
then, people were getting picked up. This was 
really worrisome. Mr. Saiki was picked up right 
off the fields. A nice man, you Know. 
just a farmer. 

CORREIA: A local farmer. . . . friend of you father’s ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Unhuh. Old family friend. The FBI came and just 
trucked him off. The family could not find out 
where they took him. They didn’t care, in those 
days what happened. Same with Mr. Okazaki, back 
here. I think he had a dead car battery behind 
the barn. I think that was the incriminating 
evidence. 

CORREIA: A dead battery ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Yeh, a dead battery. And somebody had a 
fiashlight. They said, “with a flashlight you 
can signal the enemy." 

CORREIA: And the battery may make radio contact ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: I have no idea. There were really no excuses. 
They just went everywhere they could. One day 


the newspaper said, "forty four. . . . forty two 


saboteurs picked up." These were our friends. 


CORREIA: You knew the names ? 
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Yeh. And my uncle had his little suitcase packed 
ready to go by the door, just in case they came. 
They came in here. I came home one day, and 
there were three men in here, and my mother was 
sitting right there. I’d never seen my mother 
sitting down. Never, ever. 
Sitting by the door ? 
Yeh. Sitting in a chair. There used to be a 
chair there. And she just motioned to me. 
I came home. . . . I’ve forgotten. . . . from 
school or something. . . . and she just motioned 
to me to sit down. I Knew something terrible had 
happened. And, here were these guys searching 
every room. . . . under the mattress. 
everywhere. 

Up in the attic, we used to have a 
little room. My brother used to sleep up there. 
My brother had an old. . . . one of those old 
radios like that that somebody had given him 
because it was broken. He was gonna fix it. 
Then, he volunteered for the service (army) and 


left. And, the radio was up there. So, they 


took it all apart. . . . completely apart... 


Just ruined it? 
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...then went outside... . to check the sides of 
the house and the yard for wires. Amazing, isn’t 
it ? And then, one guy sat in there (that was my 
bedroom), [points to room at south-east corner of 
the house] and he read my diary. He sat in there 
all that time, and I was furious. I was so 
embarrassed. 

How did he get his hands on this ? 

It was in my room in my little drawer. So he 
Found it. 

So, they were going through drawers, cupboards... 
Everything ! Everything... 

What was their attitude ? “Get the heck outta my 


way" 9 
Well, we were so scared we just all huddled here 
and let them do what they were. . . . and my 


father was way out in the field, irrigating. I 
was almost tempted. . .. I said, “I should run 
out of here and go tell my father not to come 
in." ‘Cause they took the fathers. But I didn’t 
dare do that. He never did come in, thank 
goodness. Thank goodness, he didn’t Know what 


was going on. The three of them huddled together 


and discussed a few things. 
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The three FBI men ? 

Yeh, the three FBI men. 

Did you hear what they were discussing ? 

No. I didn’t hear. I don’t remember if 

if I did. As they walked out the door, they 
patted my mother on the head (like she were a 
little Kid), and said, "Good Christian 

Family." [laughter] And, you know, I tell 

you. . . . I mention that because, in those days, 
if you were a Buddhist, you were really suspect. 
How could they tell that you were a Christian 
Family by coming in the house ? 

They may have read something in my diary about 
going to youth group, or something. Probably. 
[It’s hard to imagine. 

Yeh. I think back, and I think, “Gee, we went 
through all that ?" It is hard to imagine. 
Hopefully, nothing like that will! ever happen 
again. You Know, it’s unconstitutional. 


Was your father pretty upset when he got home ? 


My father was never. . . . I don’t Know, he 
Was. . . . he was aman of. .. . what’s the word 
I want to use. . . . stability is not the right 


word. . . . presence ? But... 
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He didn’t... 

He never. . . . he never got angry, or ranted and 
raved, or anything like that. Never. He thought 
things through. I was really impressed. He 
didn’t say anything about what he was gonna take 
when we were allowed two pieces of baggage. 

bags to carry... 

This was when you were gonna go to camp ? 

...Yeh. One bed roll. . . . and he never told me 
that he’d been thinking all this, but, he Knew 
that the family had to survive. So, he put aside 
all these tools that he may need, and. 

when we all got up. . . . before we rolled up our 
blankets, he hid inside each one of them the 
tools that he might need for survival. 

At the camp ? 

Well, right. . . . any place. He was ready for 
any thing. 

90, wanted to carry those tools ? Wrenches, 
hammers ? 

Right. Hammer, saw, a plane. . . . roll of wire, 


nails, a jug. 


something to make money with then, or to survive 


with ? 
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To make. . . . to build something. 

to build a house. Also, he had canvas 

for a tent. .. .just in case. He rolled a 
bedrol!. . . . with the canvas. ... tied 

it all. And I worried about it, because people 
were getting searched. 

Let’s go back to before they search in the house. 
Did you Know that internment was gonna come ? 
Yeh. 

20 this was after notices were already posted ? 
No no no. Notices were not posted then. This 
was way before the notices were posted. We got 
an inkling of it when people down in Terminal 
Island. . . . they only had twenty four hours to 
get out with what they could carry. This whole 
area here became a "prohibited area." The 
Western Defense Command, I guess they called it. 
General John DeWitt. . . . he was a racist | 
How one man can create so much heartache. 

not just him, but Attorney General Earl Warren 


was climbing the political ladder, and he was 


also terrible. 
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20, between the combination of the newspaper 
articles, and what was going on at Terminal 
Island, you, and your family saw what was... 
In the newspapers. . . . yeh, newspapers. 
somebody said, “They are all farmers, and growing 
things. What’s going to happen to the food 
production ?" And so, somebody suggested that we 
build a giant concentration camp in the middle of 
the state and put everybody in there. ...a 
hundred twenty thousand. Let everybody 
work. . . . produce. 
Who was suggesting this ? 
This was one of the letters... 
The newspapers ? 
Yeh, newspapers. I wish I had that. . . . but, 
anyway. . . . It’s interesting to read. But 
there were all Kinds of angry letters. 
terrible letters. 
You can remember these ? 
Yes. Oh yeh, oh yeh. I just dreaded reading the 
newspapers. We got Kind of supiscious, you Know. 
There used to be a car parked right there. Al| 


these people were getting picked up. I used 


to enjoy my bedroom until then. I used to never 
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pull the shades down. The moon light would come 
in, and I’d fall asleep to the song of the frogs. 
It was wonderful. Then, when all this happened, 
I pulled down the shades. I’d see these foreign 
cars. . . . not foreign, but you Know, cars 
parked over there, for a long, long time. 

and I felt as if they were looking right at this 
place. . . . and right through the window. 
[laughter ] 

I Know Mr. Roy Sato says that men were watching 
his house from the road. You think they were 
watching the house ? 


Yeh. That’s what I thought they were 


doing. . . . watching the house. They said that 
we. . . . those people who lived close to the air 
fields. . . . had planted ourselves here years 
ago, preparing for this War. . . . for this 


attack. You read about farmers whose vines are 
growing in a certain row, pointing to a target. 
It was so dumb, and so... 

So, maybe you were scrutinized extra-closely 
because you were close to the airbase ? Makes 


sense. 


Yeh, Yeh. So, it was pretty scary. See, we 
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...we were allowed. . . . to travel only five 
miles, after awhile. We had to 

be in by eight o’clock. Probably Roy told you 
that, too. 

Curfews. I’ve read about them. 

We had to go into town for school. .. . into 
town for everything... 

Delivering the berries to the south of town would 
have been difficult... 

Well, that was. . . . at that time the trucks 
came and picked it up. I don’t Know how they 
managed it. They had to. . . . we had to get a 
permit to travel over five miles. It took so 
long to get these permits. Some of my friends 
were telling me it took them half a day to get 
it. I said, "I haven’t got that kind of time." 
50, I went without a permit one time, and 

then. . . . well, I did that a lot to tell you 
the truth. . . . [laughter] and I never did get a 
permit. But, this one time really scared me. I 
was coming down Folsom Boulevard, back home, and 
acar. .. . a police car was following me for a 


long time. I tell you, I was scared. My hands 


started to perspire, and I got shaky. [laughter] 
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I could hardly hold on to the steering wheel. 
‘Cause if I got caught, and taken in right now, 
it would be so hard for my family, *cause I was 
the oldest one, and I was doing a lot. So, I 
said, “Dear God, don’t let this happen to me." 
[laughter] Then I came along. . . . then I 
turned right on Routier Road and that car went 
straight ahead. And, I went limp. I just 
stopped the car, and just. . . . [laughter] 
couldn’t move for a long while. That was scary ! 
That was scary ! 


I was telling my Chinese neighbor about that 


one time, and he said, "When you get caught," he 


Says, “you tell ’em you’re my daughter, and I’]| 
come in to pick you up." I thought that was so 
nice. 


Who was the Chinese neighbor ? 

He used to grow vegetables across Folsom 
Boulevard. We used to go over there to buy the 
vegetables. He was a truck farmer. 

90, aside from the snubbing at city college, 


do you remember any other treatment by 


Caucasians, bad or good, after the bombing ? 
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I’m thinking more of stores, or places of 
business that your father frequented. 

No, no. I think we were fortunate in that way. 
We went to Studarus’ market down here to buy our 
bread and milk. . . . school stuff, 

lunches. . . . and he was a nice old man. What 
happened one time. . . . I’ve forgotten. 
something my father told me. . . . I've 
forgotten. . . . something about taking 
strawberries in, or something. Around here, we 
didn’t have any overt problems. It was just cold 
shoulders from school friends. . . . totally. 

20, how did they take you away to the Assembly 
Centers ? Tell me about your experience. 

Well, that morning. . . . I told you about my 
father hiding all those things. . . . and, we had 
these two dogs, who were with us practically all 
our lives, and they Knew something was happening. 
They were so nervous. ... so nervous. They 
Just ran back and forth and back and forth. I 
had contacted the SPCA to come and pick them up 


before, and they never came. 50, finally, I put 


enough food and water--because we had to 
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leave--in the back shower and toilet room we 
had there, and sort of half way closed the door 
so that they wouldn’t follow us. 

We left. A friend of ours took us and our 
belongings, drove us, over there to the train 
Station. And, you Know, all that time I said, 
“Gosh, this is unconstitutional." AIIl that time, 
I was hoping and hoping that the President of the 
United States would say, “Let’s stop all this, 
it’s unconstitutional." 

Those thoughts were going through your mind ? 
Yeh, all the time. Even though we were working 
so hard to get ready. To get ready was another 
problem. 

let me go back a little bit, I was down 
here, driving home one day on Routier Road, and I 
saw all these signs. . . . ten days before 
Evacuation. . . . big white signs. . . . you've 
seen ‘em: “To those of Japanese ancestry. 
yeh, instructions on what to do, and all that. I 
Was not going to get out of the car and read 
that. Gee, that was demeaning. .. . a slap in 


the face. There were only the Yamasakis and us, 


and my uncle, and another farmer, Mr Abe, living 
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all over the place for the whole world to see ! 
Why couldn’t they have at least delivered it ? 
So, there were no hand delivered letters, it was 
like... 

Hos 

... they put these big signs up... 


Ce A TG 2% 
Shameful ! They’re trying to shame... 
Right ! It was. .. . well, they’re no words to 


explain that. But anyway, I came home, and 
it gave us ten days to get out, see, so, those 
ten days, my mother and I and my father hardly 
slept a wink. We had to get the family ready to 
go. We were allowed only two pieces. We didn’t 
have anything. . . . suitcases or anything, so I 
went, without a permit, to second-hand stores and 
the Salvation Army. . . . all these places, to 
find enough. So we can carry the stuff. 

Then, with the last income, I ordered 
clothes for the Kids from Montgomery Ward. 


[laughter] I thought it’d never come. They came, 


I think, the day before the evacuation. 
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But, you Know one thing, gee, that I 
remember: these people never lost their dignity, 
never. Treated like that, you Know, and never 
once, these same ones, the isseis, got their old 
hats they’d stored away, and put on their hats, 
and their best clothes, and so did we, you know. 

. and, the men did the same. 
sO, everyone dressed nicely. . . . and went as 
proudly as they could. 

That’s right. Very proudly. Never lost their 
cool. 

The friends who took you to the train station 
were other Japanese Americans, or were they 
Caucasians ? 

No, they couldn’t be, because we had to all be 
there, see. It had to be other Caucasians. It 
didn’t turn out very well. . . . we found out 
later. This person that volunteered, to take us, 
and take over the farm. . . . watch out for the 
Farms os Bake theverpp...... .. ee, 40) was the 
height of the season, and we had to leave 


everything. . . . so, he said he would take over 


the farm, the crops, and all that. 
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CORREIA: He’s the same one who took you to the train 
Station ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Yeh, right. [inaudible] 

CORREIA: Remember a name ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Oh, of course I do. 

CORREIA: What is it ? [laughter] 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Oh, gosh. It was my older class mate in school. 
I even hate to talk about it. He’s still around, 
so I hate to Kind of. . . . you Know. . . . but, 


so it goes. When we came back, the whole place 


was stripped--totally stripped. 


CORRETA: You had left furniture in the house ? 
SATO-VIACRUCIS: Fyerything. Even the piano was here. 
CORREIA: But, things were gone ? 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: Fyerything except the piano. The stove was 
disconnected. The butane tanks were gone. 
Nothing. . . . nothing was here. My ’32 
Studebaker. . . . I wish I had it now. . 
32 Studebaker was gone. From the farm. 
anything that could be sold, I guess. .. . they 
took. Totally stripped. So, we don’t have 
anything of our history before evacuation. 


CORREIA: You mean, no personal possessions that predate 


the... 
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Right. Unhuh. Yeh. I don’t Know where the 
photographs or anything like that disappeared to. 
Oh, you lost photographs... 

Well, we couldn’t take so many things. We only 
took what we could carry. 

Did your folks pack things up in the boxes and 
store them in the house somewhere ? Or did you 
Just leave the house ? 

We had some stuff up in the attic. The furniture 
and everything, we just left, as is. We didn’t 
have much, you Know. In those days, didn’t 
have very much. 

And you came back and it was just stripped ? 
Nothing’s left in the house ? Except for the 
piano. 

Right. The piano was here. Now, there were a 
few chairs here, as I recall. Because, people 
were living here when we got back. That was 
another... 

Living in the house ? 

Yeh. It was all boarded up, the windows were 
broken, and they were tinned-over. I came over 


here, and I thought, "well, I’!! stay here, and 


clean things up". . . . and, called the family. 
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Lo, and behold, I hear voices inside ! My 
heart just fell. I said. . . . “Oh, no. Now 
what am I gonna do." I knocked on the door, and 
here were all the little children. . . . big 
family. . . . living here... 

So, it wasn’t. . . . they weren’t transients, 
then. They were people that had taken over. 
That’s right. They had no place to go. 

Was it a Japanese American family ? 

No no no. They were all blond-headed children. 
They were poor people then, who just had taken 
over ? 

Right. They had no place to go. They had been 
just living here. I don’t Know how they managed, 
because there surely wasn’t much here. 


Did you chase ’em out ? 


No ! You can’t do that ! You can’t do 
that. .. . I] mean. ... I talked to the mother, 
and I thought, “oh, poor mother." She was a 


young, tired-looking mother, with all these 
children. And so, I told her we were coming 
back. . . . we’d like for her to find another 


place. It took months and months and months 


before they Finally did move. 
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That’s so fascinating ! We should jump back to a 
couple of things. Well, let’s go way back. 

You'd mentioned a long time ago that Mrs. Cox... 
Unhuh. Miss Cox. 

...Miss Cox was very, very helpful, and 
shielding. 

She was an educator. . . . in the true sense of 
the word. 

You acted almost like she shielded some Japanese 
American students from some harsh realities. 

I don’t think she shielded us. She was very open 
about it. She Knew that this was wrong, and that 
it was unconstitutional. 

Now this was the grammar school teacher ? 

Grammar school teacher, yes. 

And so, a lot of your younger brothers and 
sisters are... 

Involved in this, right. She’s the one who saw 
us off at the station. She went right up there. 
She’s one of those people who doesn’t care what 
people think. She Knows it’s right, and she 


says, “I do it that way". .. . that Kind of a 


hol 


person. I really admired her. She was the one 
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called, when I didn’t Know what to do when I came 
back here. 

Couldn’t stay in the barn. .. . I was 
gonna stay in the barn. . . . but cows had been 
in there, and it was, you Know, impossible. So, 
I didn’t Know what to do. I couldn’t go back to 
Colorado, to the sugar beet farm. . . . didn’t 
have money, for one thing. 

So, I just called her. She was that Kind of 
a person. She says, “Oh. Come and stay with me 
and my sister, until you can find a job." 

The climate was bad then. Two nights later, 
there comes this delegation to her door, asking 
her to sign this petition to keep this area 
restricted. 

How did she react to that ? 

She came in fuming. [laughter] Fuming. 

Did you ever get to see Miss Cox. . . . have you 
seen... 

She died. How I wish that I’d been around here 
when she retired. I guess she died rather 


lonely, from what I hear. But, what I would have 


liked was. . . . she had all these notes on 
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SATO-VIACRUCIS: writing. She used to. . . . well, she did 


publish one little book on reading... 


[End Tape |, Side B] 
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[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 


CORRETA: 
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We were talking about when the family was taken 
to the train station. I was wondering. 

where did you go from there ? Did you go to an 
Assembly Center first ? 

Unhuh, because the permanent camps were not 
ready. So they put us all in Assembly Centers 
for the time being. Those from Sacramento, city, 
were taken to Walerga--right outside of town 
here--and then, off to Tule Lake. But, we were 
taken down south. The whole area here got 
divided into four sections. Do you Know about 
that ? I guess it was so that. ... they 
thought that we wouldn’t get together and cause 
trouble. And, some were sent to Arkansas, some 
to Arizona, and some, you Know, elsewhere. So, 
we got all divided up. . . . friends across the 
street went, you Know, to some other Camp. 

You said you were taken to Southern California ? 
Was there an Assembly Center down there ? 

We were taken to Pinedale Assembly Center. But 


let me go back a little bit. See, that train was 


so old that the windows were all dirty and it 
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fairly creeped along. I guess they did that for 
a lot of us. They got these old trains out of 
mothballs. 

Until that train started moving. . . . or, 
when that train started moving, then my hopes 
Just shattered. I thought, "Oh, this is it." 
Until then, I thought somebody was going to come 
running up and say, "Stop ! Stop !" But that 
didn’t happen. I tell you, my whole world 
collapsed, and I cried all the way to Pinedale. 
All the way to Southern California. . . . well, 
that was Central California. I watched on that 
train, and you’d see these familiar roads 
crossing. . . . railroad crossing where you used 
to cross, and all that, going south, and pretty 
soon it’s foreign, and, I tel! you, that was 
depressing. . . . depressing. 

The Assembly Center was all enclosed in 
barbed wire, just like the pictures. . . . and, 
guard towers up there with their machine guns. 
Or, whatever they had up there. I heard they 
were machine guns. Inside the Camp is not one 


single blade of grass. Nothing green. Only 


barracks and about a foot deep of dust, because 
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they had bulldozed that place real quickly and 
built these temporary camps. I mean barracks. 
We’re still talking at the Assembly Center ? 
The Assembly Center, right. 
Was it a big open area ? Was it a race track, or 
a fair grounds ? 
No, this one was probably a big open area. Right 
nearby a big orchard. And they cleared it up and 
built this. 

The worst thing about Camp was the 
latrine. 
the community latrine, where you had to sit back 
to back and side to side with other people. 
only holes in the boards. 
Holes in the boards ? 
Holes, you Know... 
There weren’t even. . . . there wasn’t normal 
plumbing, then. 
No. No, no, no. It’s like a giant outhouse. 
That was hard, I tell you ! Everybody got 
constipated. [laughter] Oh ! That was hard to 


get used to. Of course, you Know when you’re a 


teenage girl, a community shower was hard to get 
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used to. But, you got used to that. But that 
latrine was awful. 

Did you. . . . did people try to put up any kind 
of partitions ? 

Yeh, after a while. After a while we did all 
sorts of things. Right inside the barracks we 
put up sheets, or canvas, for partitions. 

I used to just walk around the compound 
every day. Not close to the fence though. 
around the fence. Just to go and see the fig 
tree on the other side, which was about a hundred 
feet away. .. . maybe. .. . one lone fig tree 
there. I used to think, "Oh, I want to go there 
and sit down ! Oh, how good it would feel." You 
don’t appreciate those things until you don’t 
have it. Then, every day all these little kids 
would follow me. 

I remember one time there was a whole bunch 
of people gathered around in front of the 
barracks, and I thought somebody died, or 
somebody got hurt. "What do we do," I thought to 
myself, “what do we do, if somebody were to die 


or get hurt ?" So, anyway, I was curious and [| 


walked over there, and you Know what it was ? It 
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was the first seed that sprouted in Camp. 
somebody had planted this seed and it was 
green. . . . about that high ! (one inch). 
The only greenery in this whole place ! 

Every day somebody was making a pilgrimage to 
that ! We were all watching that thing ! And 
everybody else. 

You Know, can you imagine thinking of 
packing seeds in times like that ? My mother 
packed flower seeds. 

Really ! So, she thought of that ? 

She thought of that. And, they made me take my 
old violin. I was in the high school 
orchestra. . . . second fiddle. They said I 
should take my violin, and here that was one 
piece of baggage ! But, so it went with me. 
Did you put on concerts in this... 

No way. I was embarrassed with my violin 


playing. Nobody heard me. But, later on, my 


father found a violin teacher and he took violin 


lessons when we were out there in the Arizona 


desert. He learned to play the hymns and some 
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Japanese songs, and he used to play that every 
day ! Until two days before he died, he was 
playing the violin. 

Really ! 

Yeh. 

It’s quite a man, to take something up [ike that, 
at his age. 

Right. Enjoyed that. . . . had a glass of wine, 
and he played the violin, and had dinner. 

That’s great ! 

But, anyway. . . . I’m getting ahead of 

myself. . . . but, anyway. . . . Pinedale ! 

How long were you there ? 

Amazing, that pretty soon the barracks got 
covered with all these seeds that everybody 
planted. Morning glory grows fast, you Know. 
That morning glory was reaching to the roof line 
in so many places ! The place. ... you could 
hardly see the barracks in many areas. 

Because of the morning glory growing ? 

Yeh. Everything growing. . . . everything 


growing. We were there only two and a half 


months. 
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Two and a half months ? 

Unhuh. Yeh, and then we were told to pack up 
again and go somewhere’s else. But, you Know, 
coming down here. . . . going back a little 

bit. . . . from Perkins to Pinedale, I was so 
relieved that we went right through the center of 
the state instead of going off to a port. 

you Know, San Francisco. I thought, “once we get 
over there, they’re going to put us aboard ship. 
send us somewhere’s." I was afraid of that. 

90, you had no idea where you were going to be 
taken ? People were just loaded on the trains. 
Right. Yeh, yeh. We were going someplace. We 
didn’t Know exactly where. We didn’t know if we 
were going to go to hot weather or cold weather. 
It was hard to pack. One coat can take up 

a. . . . if you’re going to cold weather. 
Perkins, you mentioned. That’s a... 

Yeh, that’s a little town between here and 
Sacramento. . . . used to be called "Perkins." 
That’s where you boarded onto the train ? 


Right. The train was parked right on the 


railroad tracks in front of the school house. 
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You mentioned another Assembly Center where most 
of the other local people went to, from the 
Sacramento area... 

They went to Walerga. 

Where was that ? 

Over there on the north side of Sacramento. 
There’s a monument there now. . .. or, a 
landmark. Over there where Holiday Inn is. 
off Date Avenue ? In that area... 

Do you Know how long that Assembly Center... 
How long it was there ? 

Yeh. 

No, I don’t. 

50, after two and a half months, you left 
Pinedale, and... 


Unhuh. 


you that each time we were on the train, both 


Then we went south again. I didn't tell 
sides were guarded by Army soldiers with 
bayonets. 

At every stop ? 

No. In every train. Every train had a guard. 
They were intimidating, I tell you. I thought to 


myself, “This is how crazy it is !" They were 


My brother could have been one 


Army soldiers ! 
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of them, ‘cause he was in the Army. So, he’s in 
the Army, he comes home on furlough to the Camp, 
the rest of us are in the. . . . you Know, it’s 
crazy. 

But, anyway, from Pinedale, we went south 
again, and I remember, we hit night time, and the 
guard in the train told me to. . . . or, told us 
all, to pull down the shades. 50, all the shades 
were pulled. These were such old trains that 
that shade would go back up again. It wouldn’t 
stay down. No matter how long I held it, it went 
back up again. The guy came right behind me, 
poked me in the shoulder and said, “You Keep that 
down." So, I held it down for a long time, until 
it stayed down. 

Do you know what their logic was ? They didn’t 
want the lights to be seen on the outside, 

or. . .. no logic, probably ? 

No logic, really. Really. I don’t Know. They 
didn’t want our trip Known, I guess. I don’t 
Know why. 

How about supplies at the Assembly Center ? I’ve 


heard stories that there were shortages of soap, 


or toilet tissue, or things of that nature. 
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I can’t remember that. 

How about at Camp itself ? 

In the Internment Camp ? 

Yes. 

I don’t remember that. Water was our problem. 
Water. 

Did I get the name yet. . . . of the Camp you 
were at ? 

Poston Camp Two. 

Arizona, then. 

Arizona, in the middle of the desert. See, we 
traveled south and went over to the desert, and 
then, early in the morning, it got so hot in that 
baggage car. ... I was sitting in the baggage 
car. . . . and I thought, "Gee, the sun isn’t 
even up, and it is just so hot !" 

The train came to a halt, and we waited and 
waited, and finally the baggage car opened up. 
There was nothing but sage brush as far as we 
could see. .. . and rows and rows of Army trucks 
waiting for us. It was the small town of Parker. 
That’s where the train let you off ? 


Yeh. I don’t remewmber the town at all. I 


remember the water tower. . . . water tank by the 
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railroad station. . . . and those Army trucks. 
They pushed us into the truck. I tell you, that 
was a hard journey. Standing room only, in this 
Army truck. 

My brother David told me not too long 
ago--he was only three years old--he said that 
that was the worst thing he remembers about the 
Camp. All he could see were legs around 
him. . . . he was so little. .. . just legs, and 
it was so hot. He couldn’t do anything. He 
nearly suffocated. 

On the truck ride... 

Yeh. 

So, his worst memory was of the truck ride from 
the train station... 

Right. Yeh, and that was hot. That was rough. 


You know, that 12/7 degree sun hitting us. 


and the dust ! <A caravan of trucks, see. 
caravan. . . . and the dust from all of them Just 
suspended there ! No wind, no nothing. Just 


suspended. We're driving through here, we can’t 
see the truck ahead or behind because of the 


dust. We’re going like this and like this... 


Covering your mouth with your sleeve... 
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...and just trying to breathe. Yeh. 

This is in the middle of July ! 

July. Yeh, July. See, it was hot. 

What's Mom and Dad doing by this time ? Still 

managing to Keep together all nine Kids ? 

No. We weren’t all together. We were separated. 

None of my family was on the truck I was on. I 

didn’t Know that the ride was seventeen miles. 
But, anyway, pretty soon we saw this big 

beautiful sign that said “Indian 

Reservation." I thought, "Gee, how nice, we’re 

going to go an Indian Reservation where there’s 

a river and hunting grounds (that I learned about 

in history, you Know.) There, for awhile. 

I had been seeing just a shack here, a windmil| 

there, someplaces along the desert. . . . and I 

thought, "Well, if people are living here, we can 

maybe live too." 

Then we saw this beautiful sign and my 
hopes went up. Then, I found out that we were 
INSIDE the Indian Reservation. Just sage 
brush. . . . nothing but. 


Then, seventeen miles later we see this big 


expanse of barracks. . . . black barracks. 
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SATO-VIACRUCIS: That’s the last I remember. I passed out. Il 
told myself, "Don’t do this. You're going to 
lose your family. Hold on." But, I just totally 
passed out from the heat and the exhaustion, I 
guess. And, I’m not much to do that. I’ve never 
done so before or after. 

CORREIA: Who took care of you ? 

SATI-VIACRUCIS: Somebody caught me. I remember that somebody 
just caught me. Then, I woke up... 

CORREIA: Did you get medical care ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: No. They put us in this laundry barracks on the 
cots. There were lots of other people. When I[ 
woke up, three hours later, I saw all these 
laundry tubs, and I said, “Well, gee, it looks 
like I’ve gone someplace else." [laughter] You 
know, I really thought that I reached another 
world, or something. 

Then, I looked around, and all of these 
people were seemingly asleep on the cots. 
rows and rows of them. 

CORREIA: So, to your Knowledge, a doctor never attended to 

you after you passed out? 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: No. I suppose it was heat exhaustion, or whatever 


you Know. It could be serious. I thought, “I 
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wonder how many of these people are dead ?" That 


was one of my first thoughts. 
When you first came to ? 

Yeh, because they weren’t moving. So, anyway, I 
got taken to my family. 

You guys all found each other then ? 

Yeh, right. They Knew where my family had. 

my number, see. . . . we all had numbers. So, 
this number was on Block 229, which was the edge 
of the Camp. My mother prepared the mattresses. 
We were given mattress ticking, and they were 
given. . . . and then went to the pile of straw 
and filled them up with straw. 

90 they provided a pile of straw ? 

A pile of straw and mattress ticking. 

We were given those canvas cots. 

my mother had to put these straw mattresses on 
everybody’s bed. 

Two rooms, because if you were more than 
six in a family. . . . otherwise, you had one 
room. 

I think out of most of the things I’ve heard 


about the Camps, the fact that you had to make 


straw mattresses seems most humiliating to me. 
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And, it was useless. Why they thought about 
that, is beyond me: to spend all that money on 
the mattress ticking. How can you 

sleep on a straw mattress in 120-30 degrees ? 

You can’t. 

Had you brought any bedding ? A cover ? You 
must have had some blankets ? 

Yeh. We had sheets, yeh. We had our bedrolls. 
Where did you. . . . you said you were housed in 
barracks. Back at the Assembly Center, also... 
But, you Know, you couldn’t sleep in the 
barracks, it was so hot. I asked my father if we 
could go outside to sleep and he said, "No. Stay 
with our family." 

But, after one night, none of us could stand 
it, so we all took our cots outside. Everybody’s 
cots were lined up from all the rooms. We would 
go to the far corner faucet and pour water on it 
and swish it around and go back and sleep for a 
couple of hours. It would get all bone dry 
again, and then... 

You’d pour water on the mattress ? 


On the cot. Wet the cot. Slush it up with 


water, you Know. That’s how you could sleep. 
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Every time I woke up, there was a line at the 
Faucet. All kinds of people: men in shorts, 
Kids in pajamas, all of them, you Know. 

No privacy. 

No, no privacy. But, I tell you, you lie out 
there and its a. . . . I remember the sky is just 
absolutely magnificent. The desert sky. 

you've seen it ? The stars are bright, and it’s 
infinity. I mean, there’s no end to the universe 
right there. And, you hear the coyotes far, far 
away. Then, they get closer and closer and 
closer. As the morning comes, you hear them 
rustling around the Camp for food. When it gets 
light, they disappear again. 

But I used to think, “Here we are, a smal | 
band. . . . well, not really a small band, in the 
middie of the desert. I wonder who’s thinking 
about us. Who’s working in our favor. Who’s 
going to get us out of here ?" Yeh, I thought 
about that. It’s a lonely feeling. 

Out in the middle of nowhere ? 


Yeh. And the support. . . . the biggest support 


is that you’re all in it together. There’s no 
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rich or poor or anything. You’re in the same 
boat. 

50, it sounds to me like probably during the warm 
weather months, the whole Camp slept outdoors. I 
mean, you must have lived most of your... 

Yeh. We had to. 

What about evenings ? The desert gets cold at 
some times of the year ! 

I wasn’t there in the winter time. So. 
apparently. But, I think. . . . did they have 
stoves ? I think so. But when I was there, it 
was... 

Right in the middle of July ! 

Yeh, and I didn’t stay there too long. Toot 
released. So... 

Tell me about your father. . . . even when he 
went to Camp, he still was. . . . what were his 
feelings toward the United States ? Towards the 
government. Did he express any bitterness ? 

No. No. Not ever. He said, “This is 
temporary." He says, “After this is over, things 
are going to be back to normal and it’s going to 


be O.K." That’s the faith he had. This was 


going to be our home. His home. His country. 
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He thought, "One of these days," he says, he’s 
going to be able to get his citizenship. It took 
until 1952, but he did. 

He Knew more about history of America than 
any of the rest of us. 
You met a friend a few days ago, who you hadn’t 
seen since Camp days. How did you ever happen to 
run into him ? 
He’s seventy four, he told me. I didn't realize 
he was that old. 
What was his name ? 
Frank. Frank Okazaki. Mr. Okazaki’s older son 
from here. His father was taken in. 
How'd you happen to run into him ? That’s 
amazing. Hadn’t seen him almost fifty years... 
Right, right, yeh. 
What did you do when you saw him ? 
We hugged each other. [laughter] There’s a 
certain comraderie, I guess, amongst us. We went 
through the same experience. All of us. 
Usually, when we run into each other, we don’t 
Know each other, but we say, "Which Camp were 


you ?" [laughter] It’s either the stories 


before Camp, or after Camp. 
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50, your lives are stil! very much marked by this 
then ? 
Oh, yes ! Forever ! 


Before Camp or after Camp. 

Before Camp or after Camp. 

Well, I think we should end Session 1. We’l|l 
come back and talk about when you left Camp, and 
take it from there. 

O.K. 


[End Session |, November 29, 1990] 
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[Begin Session 2, December 6, 1990] 
[Begin Tape 3, Side A] 


CORREIA: 
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Well, we left of f last time around the time that 
you were going to leave Poston, Arizona, 

and. . . . before we find out where you went, you 
Just mentioned that there were actually three 
Camps at Poston. 

Unhuh. Poston Camp One, about 5000, Camp Two, 
where we were, had 5000, and then, Camp Three had 
10, 000. . . .approximately. . . . in the middle 
of the desert. It was so hot, we called them, 
"Post’em, Toast’em, and Roast’em." [laughter] 

20 you were at Camp Two, and you went to. 

well, you stopped in Colorado before you wound up 
in Michigan. 

No. No no, that was October of 1942, that I was 
released to go to school. My father had been 
telling me, “Why don’t you go to school ?" I 
said, "How am I ever going to go to school from 
this Camp ?" He told me to apply to the War 
Relocation Authority. I guess they did a 


thorough investigating, and so, finally gave me a 


release. 
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I had no choice but to go to Hillsdale 

College in Michigan. If I wanted to be released, 
that’s were I was going to go. . . . had to go. 

I didn’t Know where it was. I didn’t Know 
anything about the school. I was just glad to 
go. .. . any place. 

I didn’t have any money. My clothes were 
all worn out. I didn’t have any shoes. So, the 
Director. . . . Mrs. Crawford, who was the wife 
of the Director of the Camp, took me to 
the town of Parker, which was about seventeen 
miles away, to buy a pair of shoes and a little 
Suit case. . .. little four dollar cardboard 
suitcase, as I recall. So, with my old clothes 
and a pair of shoes, I left. 

I remember, before I left, the old people 
gave me a couple of dollars. So many of them 
handed me a couple of dollars, as a going away 
gift. None of them had money. . . . none of us 
did. I tell you, I shall never forget that ! 


Two dollars, three dollars, five dollars. 


that was my spending money. 
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But, in Michigan, where I was to go, they 

were paying my first year’s tuition, and board 
and room for one year. 

Who was ? 

This was through the American Baptist Women’s 
Guild. I left Camp. .. . there were a few of 
us. There were maybe four or five of us who were 
released at that time. I wasn’t totally alone. 

The people were so afraid that something 
might happen to me. .. . the older Isseis. 
the parents. . . . said, “How can they let you 
go ? You’re going to get killed out there.” 

They were really afraid ! I wasn’t. 

Anyway, I stopped off at Chicago and one of 
them went to Smith College, another one to Temple 
University, so we all got separated. In Chicago, 
I stayed overnight with Dr. and Mrs. Embree. 
Their daughter was teaching in one of the Camps. 
She told me to stop over there. 50, they put me 
up for the night. . . . lovely people. Dr. Embee 
has written a few books. 

From there, I went to Hillsdale. . . . got 


on the old train and. .. . that was an 


interesting ride, through the countryside of 
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southern Michigan. We stopped at al! these 
little towns. People would get on and off. 
Finally, we got to Hillsdale. 

There was a housemother there, waiting for 
me. I got off the train, and she said, "Let’s 
get the rest of your baggage." [laughter] These 
well-off students were coming with trunks of 
stuff, and here I was with just one little 
suitcase. 

Your four dollar suitcase... 

Yeh ! All right, all right. So, then I got 
Situated. But, Hillsdale College was not a happy 
experience for me. It was rough. The FBI 
investigated me a couple of times. I had to 
prove myself. I had to be on my best behavior. 
It was not easy. I Knew that they were al! 
looking at me. I was the only Asian--or 
non-white--in the whole town. So, here was this 
little eighteen--well, just turned 

nineteen--and, what an experience ! You Knew you 
had to create good will. 

I had received a letter from the War 


Relocation Authority saying, "Upon your 


deportment lies the future of all the other young 
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internees." Who may, or may not be relesed, you 
Know, because, if I goofed, then. . . . and I was 
the first student. They said, "You are the first 


student to be sent to the State of Michigan." 


Then, all these organizations. ... I'd 
never made speeches. .. . except in eighth grade 
I was a valedictorian. . . . that was it, you 
Know, at Edward Kelly School here. . . . and they 


were asking me to go al! over. I went to 
Kalamazoo, and I went to Detroit, and ail over 
Hiilsdale, of course. All these churches were 
asking me to speak. So, I did. 

What did they want you to speak about? 

To speak about Camp. . . . about my own 
experiences. . . . what happened. 

I went to the Speech teacher. I shall never 
forget Dr. Wells. I said, “I don’t know if I’m 
doing right." He said, "Why don’t you come to my 
class. Talk to my class and we'll critique it 
for you." So, I did. I spoke for an hour, 
almost. They all listened very, very 
attentively. Or. Wells said, “You just keep on 


doing what you’re doing." [laughter] But they 


were interested. The subject matter was so 
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interesting, I guess. So, who cares about the 


delivery ? I guess, maybe. I don’t Know. 
Did you sort of temper the speech about the 
Camps ? 

I just told it honestly. . Just the way i 
experienced it. 

And the reactions were basically good ? 

Good ? Well, would you call it good ? Scared ? 
I mean the reactions to your speeches. 

Yeh, right. They were sympathetic. 
They were ? 

Unhuh. 

You gave them a lot to think about. I’m curious 
to Know if you still have the letters from the 
War Relocation Authority ? 

No. I wish that I had. I wouldn’t be surprised 
Those letters, and the 


i agon't 


if it showed up one day. 
letters from the schools of nursing. 
know. It’d be very interesting to have them now. 
Tell me more about the FBI and their 

investigating you while you were in college. 
Oh, that was awful ! Awful ! This one time, we 


were singing on the steps. It was in the winter 


I think it was maybe the Holiday Season. 


time. 
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We were all singing on the steps of the 
Administration Building. Hundreds of people were 
down below. I could see this--I was up there 
singing too--I could see this one guy weaving 
through the crowd and asking people something. 

He had a hat on, and a coat. Then, he went to 
the Dean of Women, and the Dean pointed to me up 
there. I said, "Oh !" My heart sank. I said, 
"Oh no. Now what ?" 

As soon as we stopped singing, he came right 
up to me, cornered me, and said, “Where can we 
talk ?" I took him into the Administration 
Building and found an empty room. We talked. He 
grilled me and grilled me and grilled me, until | 
was so exhausted. I can see where people break 
down. He was trying to nail my father as a 
disloyal citizen. . .. or, alien. At that time, 
he couldn’t. . . . no Asian, or Japanese /isse} 
could get citizenship. Not until 1952, when the 
law was passed. He questioned me for, I think, 
about three hours. 

When I came out of there I was just all 


emptied out. It was the loneliest feeling, I 


tell you, when I came out of there. There’s 
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nobody around and it’s dark. Dark and nobody 
around. I was never so lonely in all my life. 

At that time, you wished there was somebody there 
to say, "How'd it go ?" Anybody. 

90, he was asking you questions about. 

trying to incriminate your father. 

Yeh, right. Over and over and over again, 
different ways. 

Did you ever try to find these investigations ? 
Did you ever try to get copies of them ? 

I’ve thought about that. I’ve thought about 
that. I thought maybe I should write to the FBI. 
I don’t Know if they’I1 give it to me or not. 
This happened twice on campus in the short time 
that I was there. 

What were the circumstances of the second time ? 
The second time was. . . . well, it was long. It 
was a couple of hours long. The second time he 
was a little nicer. At least he offered to take 
me to where I was staying. At that time, I was a 
maid in a two-story mansion. I had my room and 


board and a dollar a week. So, he drove me down 


to there. 


{3 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: The first time, I think I got reported by one of 
the citizens. Because one of the teachers. 

a Caucasian teacher. . .. from Camp. .. . had 
stopped by to see me. We went out to eat. This 
one person was very interested in what we were 
saying. I noticed that he moved to a closer 
booth, back to back with us. At that time, I 
thought, "Oh oh." 

The second time, I applied to go to Ann 
Arbor. Michigan State [University of Michigan]. 
50, I think that’s why I got investigated. 

CORREIA: The second investigation wasn’t trying to 
incriminate your father then ? It was more on 
your letter to go to Ann Arbor. . . . your 
request perhaps ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: You Know, I can’t remember the details of it. 
some things I think I just blacked out. 

CORREIA: I think that’s a wonderful story about the 
Director’s wife taking you into town. How was it 
that you got to be taken into town by the 
Director’s wife ? She must have carried a little 
bit of status around there. 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: Well, my father was very active in Camp. Being 


bilingual, he was on the Council. He knew Mr. 
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and Mrs. Crawford, and all those other people 
who ran the Camp. 

I don’t Know if I told you that he even 
walked to the Administration Building to get 
water for the kids. The water was so bad ! The 
Kids weren’t drinking water. So, he took the 
gallon jug that he smuggled in, and walked a long 
ways in that heat, and brought back such 
wonderful water ! 

Your father ? 

My father. 

Was the Administration Building outside of the 
Camp a little bit ? 

It was on the edge of Camp. 

Did Mrs. Crawford have to get special clearance 
for you to go into town ? 

No, I don’t think so. I don’t think so, because 
she was Caucasian. They were very nice people. 
Very nice, as I remember. My father used to 
speak of them highly. 

You said you were valedictorian in the eighth 
grade... 


Unhuh, well, no big deal. I mean, I think there 


were about ten or twelve of us graduating. It 
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was right here in the Edward Kelly School. 

that wonderful school ! 

I guess I was curious to know if there was some 
sort of dilemma there, where perhaps you were the 
best student, yet you were Japanese. ... of 
Japanese ancestry. 

No. No no. That was. ... I think that was one 
nice thing about being there. I’ve told you that 
eighty five percent were Japanese Americans. So, 
you didn’t have the Kind of discrimination you 
began to feel when you went to high school, or 
Junior high school. 

When Kids from all Kinds of grammar schools came 
together...[Lin high school]. 

Unhuh. Then you Knew that you weren’t quite 
right. You were more conscious of it, I guess. 
Let’s go back to Poston. You said. . . . now you 
went ahead and took a train up to Chicago. Where 
does the sugar beet farm in Colorado come in ? 
That comes in maybe a couple of years later. 

see, my family was stil in Camp. My brother was 
in the service. I was in Michigan. Then my 


brother. . . . the next brother. . . . joined me, 


left Camp, got cleared, and came to Michigan. He 
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was only a high school student. He enrolled in 
the high school and then got a job cleaning 
house, or working in a green house, or whatever. 
Which brother ? 

My brother Don. He was the one who was here the 
other day. He’s worked hard. He’s the one who 
gave me part of my bus fare to go to Colorado to 
see the family. 

After they transferred your parents ? 

My other brother, Ronald, who was the next one 
down. . . . he was a teenager, and he got a job 
in the Camp farm. When he received his first 
twelve dollar check--that was a whole month’s pay 
(he worked as a laborer)--he made his money and 
then sent it to us and said, "You and Don split 
this." I tell you, I just about cried ! 
[laughter] Yeh ! Yeh ! I tell you ! 

I should go back and tel! you about 
something on the farm--how they grew things in 
Poston. That’s all desert. . . . all nothing but 
sagebrush. I don’t Know if I mentioned that, but 
the guys--the internees--dug the canal from the 


Colorado River. Miles ! I don’t Know how many 


miles it was. So, we got enough water. But, 
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until then it was Kind of scary, because you'd be 
taking a shower and all of a sudden: no water. 


Had they dug wells, initially, when the Camp was 


set up ? Or were they trucking it all in ? 
Gosh !| Where did that water come from ? No, 
there were water tanks. . . . big, huge water 
tanks. 


But then, once the River came in , they started 
cultivating crops ? Once they had the canal ? 
Yeh. Right. It’s the internees who started all 
that agribusiness that’s down there now. The 
Indians thought that nothing would grow there. 
They said, "Maybe the Japs can teach us how to 
grow things. We hear that they’re good at it in 
California." This was the discussion that went 
on. It’s recorded at the Bancroft Library. The 
Caucasians and the Indian community got together 
to discuss. Some of them said, "Maybe they’ | 
escape and blow up the dam, or something." 
Anyway, the isseis were the ones who started 
growing things. Every morning, these men. 


early in the morning. . . . would get cans from 


the mess hall, and water, one can at a time, this 
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row of seeds that they planted between the 
barracks. 

You’re showing me with your hands that these are 
fairly small cans, then. Like a soup can... 
About like so. 

About a one pound. .. . two pound coffee can. 
Yeh, two pounds... 

So, in other words, they had to make a lot of 
trips. 

A LOT of trips ! Oh, I’d be sleeping and here 
I'd be wanting to sleep some more because I'd 
been up half the night, and I’d hear this [she 
makes the sound] you Know, back and forth, back 
and forth. They’re just pouring water into this 
little ditch that they made. Then, the lettuce 
grew, flowers grew, everything grew. 

How about the sugar beets ? Tell me about the 
sugar beet farms. 

Now that. . . . my father and mother got very 
disenchanted, or worried, concerned about the 
children in Camp. There was no family life. 
When the bell clanged, everybody went to eat on 


their own. The Kids. . . . teenage Kids. 


were coming home just at night--to sleep. There 
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was no discipline. So, they decided that 
anything is better than this. So, they 
volunteered to go to the sugar beet farm in 
Colorado. They were given twenty five dollars 
per person to leave. This was 1944. Early °'44, 
I think. 

50, they contracted with the grower. They 
lived. . . . 1 tell you, I didn’t Know where they 
were exactly. When I took that bus from 
Michigan, it landed in Denver, and I called this 
Friend of mine and said, "Do you Know where 
Keenesburg is ?" He said, "Yeh, I’ve been 
there." He says, "I’!l take you over there." 
Which was nice of him. 

They had just relocated. . . . gotten out of 
Camp. Takeo was working in Denver. So, he drove 
me. I thought it was a short distance, but he 
drove and he drove and he drove. It was dark. 
Pretty soon there were no trees. Pretty soon 
there were no more telephone wires. [laughter] 
Nothing. Nothing. 

All of a sudden, we came upon this little 


Shack and a windmill. That’s where the family 


was. It was midnight when we got there. Twelve 
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o’clock. tell you, that was the happiest 
moment ! Everybody got up. I don’t think we 
went to sleep until early morning ! But, my 


brother David--my youngest brother--was 
fascinated by the. . . . he took me around and 
showed me the hurricane lamps (that he’d never 
seen before). And all these things. 

There was no electricity ? 

No electricity. No running water. No bathing 
Facilities. 

They were the only family... 

On this farm... 

5o, your father more or less took over this 
farm--started running it. 

Right. We were the whole thing. 

Where was the owner. . . . absentee ? 

No no. No no. He was there. In another house, 
miles away. My father cut down the old locust 
trees that were half-dead and made bunk beds. 
You Know all those tools that he hid ? I tell 
you, he used those tools over and over again: 
the bucket, the saw, the hammer, the nails. When 


he ran out of nails, he got his roll of wire and 


made nails. Then he built bunk beds, 
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it was just like sleeping in a Pullman 

car. . . . these bunk beds. David was 
fascinated by that. He was only a toddler then. 
Probably enjoyed the bunk beds. 

David is the one who cried for months and months 
after we left here, and said, "I want to go home, 
I want to go home." Every day. 

Was it easier for him on the sugar beet farm ? 
By then, he seemed to be fine. He showed me 
around. We had an outhouse, farther down. 

There was no bathing facility, so my father 
built a Japanese tub (furo). We have hot tubs 
now, but it was just like a hot tub. He bought 
some redwood, and metal sheet, and made it so 
that it could be heated from underneath with 
wood. Every day, somebody had the responsibility 
of filling that tub and heating it up before 
everybody got back from the farm. 

50 that the whole family was able to take their 
bath. 
Yeh, right. That was so neat ! We put a roof 


over it and a little house (underneath the 


windmill). That was nice. 
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No ! I stayed for a long while and decided to 
get my units nearby. So, I helped the family. 
You had left Hillsdale for good, as far as you 
were concerned. 

Yeh, yeh. I got units from Western State 
Teacher’s College in Gunnison, Colorado--one 
summer. I left the family in Keenesburg and went 
there for the summer to get about--I don’t Know 
how many--units from there. 

Then, during the winter time, I took the 
correspondence courses from UC Berkeley. That 
was Kind of nice. I really enjoyed that. I took 
a course in Industrial Psychology and a course In 
Poetry Writing. 

Did they mail you books and papers ? 

Papers went back and forth with intersting notes 
on them. I looked forward to getting them. My 
Poetry professor was especially interesting. He 


would write all Kinds of critique. 


Did you ever get to meet any of your professors 
after the War ? 
No. 
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20, you eventually. . . . after you finished up 
with your degree through correspondence, on the 
sugar beet farm. . . . you left back for the 
north, didn’t you--to apply for nurse’s school ? 
Yeh. I applied before I left Hillsdale College. 
The Dean said, “You have such a good academic 
record, I think we ought to apply to the top 
schools of nursing in the United States." So, she 
helped me. We applied to Western Reserve 


University in Cleveland, and... 
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CORREIA: So, the Dean at Hillsdale had you apply at Case 
Western... 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Unhuh, in Cleveland. And Johns Hopkins, and Yale 
School of Nursing. AII three schools required a 
Bachelor’s Degree before you could enter. The 
two schools--Johns Hopkins and Western 
Reserve--wrote to me and said they couldn’t have 
anyone of my ancestry around the patients. That 
was one of them. The other said, "We have this 
policy, that we can’t have anyone of your 
ancestry." 

CORREIA: Just Flat out ! They didn’t beat around the 
bush. 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: They didn’t even check my record, or anything. 
Then... 

CORREIA: Now, this is before you left Hillsdale to go back 
to the sugar beet farm ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Unhuh. Then, Yale sent me the application 
form. ... no, that was in. ... I think I got 
that application form later. How did that 


happen ? Anyway, I passed the medical, I passed 


the academic, and everything. I said, “Finally, 
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I’m going to get into a schol of nursing." Much, 
much later, I got a letter from one of the Deans 
saying, "You have passed all our requirements, 
but I regret to tell you that we have this policy 
that we cannot have you as a student." So, I 
Just gave up on nursing, at that time and tried 
social Work. 

Washington University in St. Louis offered 
me a scholarship, and also Columbia offered me a 
scholarship. . . . in New York. So, I accepted 
Columbia and went to the New York School of 
social Work. 

It wasn’t easy because I had to work for al] 
my expenses. At that time, I was already here. 
Here. . . . where ? 

Here. Back on the farm. When I went to the 
school of Social Work. I said then, "I’I! help 
here." ‘Cause we had just gotten back and we 
didn’t have any money. Nothing. But my father 
insisted--and Mom--that I go and get my education 
no matter what. [laughter] So, I reluctantly 


left, found a job in New York as a governess, 


taking care of two little children who lived on 
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the sixteenth floor. I had to sleep with the 
children. It was terrible | 

Were they brats ? 

They expected me to take care of. .. . no, they 
weren’t bad, but, try and sleep with children and 
study at the same time--with a heavy, full load. 
Do all the work. They were expecting so much out 
of me that I just couldn’t hack it. I didn’t 
even have a place to unpack my clothes. I think 
it’s terrible how some people take advantage of 
you. 

Oh, so you weren’t treated very well by these 
people ? 

No. Not at all. I was Kind of a servant there. 
So, after less than a month, I quit. I said, “I 
came here to study and I can’t." So, I looked 
for another job and got a job with the Reuben 
Donnelly Corporation correcting contest entry 
blanks all day long ! Stacks of them ! You 
know, stacks of them would come to my desk. 
That’s what I did all day long. . . . stayed at 
the “"Y" and did the work. 


But I was never happy in Social Work. New 


York’s Public Welfare Program was so 
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depressing. . . . so depressing. There were 
these two old people I remember who were both 
ill, who had to live on something [ike forty 
dollars a month--no other resources. I said, 
“It’s impossible for these people to live like 
that !" I told my Social Worker that. ‘She just 
was very unhappy with me. 

You went ahead and graduated then and went into 
social Work in New York ? 

No. No. I didn’t graduate. I quit. I left. I 
tried School of Nursing again. Schools. 

these three schools. This was about a year and a 


half later, maybe. 


So, about 1947, then ? °46. ... ’4f ? 
Let’s see. . . . I went into nursing in 
i945. . . . back into nursing in °45. 


graduated in '48. No, I was there just a year, I 
guess--less than a year. 

Did you come back to California, but then applied 
to the nursing schools ? 

Yeh. I applied to the nursing schools. I wrote 

to them and I said--to the three schools--I said, 


“My brother, like all the other boys, is fighting 


to uphold democratic principles. I can’t 
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understand an institution of your standing to 
have this Kind of a policy." They didn’t write 
me a letter, but they all sent me application 
forms. I took Western Reserve and got in. 

That was not very easy, because all these 
students were tops of their colleges. . . . that 
they chose, you Know. But, it was a good 
experience. No minorities. . . . that was 
another thing there in that school. $0, I 
questioned the Dean in our Nursing Arts class. 
She said, “We’ve never had any minority students 
who qualified." Same old story. 

Did you tell her you had applied a few years ago 
and been turned down ? 

No. I don’t remember that I did. 

What was it like being the only Caucasian 
[Japanese American] back in Hillsdale. . . . what 
town is Hillsdale College in? Hillsdale? 
Hillsdale, yeh. The town of Hillsdale. 

What an experience to have ! You were the only 


Japanese American in this whole town. I said 


Caucasian... 
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Caucasian, that’s right... 

I mistakenly said that. You were the only 
Japanese American. 

Japanese American. Right, right. Then 
eventually, there were others who came from Camp. 
Eventually, there were maybe four of us. 

50, you went ahead and took your nursing degree, 
then came back to California... 

Talk about nursing and discrimination, every day 
when I went on duty, there were these two 
separate thermometers: one taped "white" and one 
taped "black". . . . "colored." Every day, I 
would peel it off. I just, you Know. 

why ?! I mean, you had to use one for the 
colored section and one for the white section. 
The wards were separated by a wall: the black 
patients on one side and the white patients on 
the other side. It’s hard for me to believe that 
all that happened. Every morning, when I went 
back on duty, the tape was back again on the 
thermometers. In seventy percent alcohol, what 
difference does it make ? It just makes it 


difficult for the nurses. After about a week of 


it, I went down to the Director of Nurses. I 
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don’t Know, it must have been longer than that, 
and I said, "What is the reason for this ? It’s 
seventy percent alcohol in both of them." She 
didn’t say much. Then, the next day it was gone. 
So, there must have been an edict. [laughter] 


What hospital ? Where was this ? 


This was University Hospital. It’s in Cleveland. 
Gosh !| Imagine ! We’ve done so many crazy, dumb 
things. 


You're a fighter, though. It sounds like... 
Well, to me, it was totally wrong. I suppose I 
could have been Kicked out of Nursing School. 
[iaughter ] 
So, I’m going to go back a little bit. You 
stayed with the family on the sugar beet farm 
then until you came back to California ? 
Yeh, right. That was quite an experience ! From 
as soon as you could see, you were out there, 
working until dark--the whole family. We al! 
went out to the fields--even the little ones (not 
to work but maybe just to be around us). 

What was so neat, was my father’s stories. 


We'd try to keep up with him, and he’d help us to 


keep up with him so we could hear his stories. 
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SATO-VIACRUCIS: He was just a wonderful story teller. Even 
here--I don’t know if I told you about that--when 
we were growing up, every night he’d tell us 
something. . . . some stories. The kids would 
eat fast, so they could sit on Dad’s lap, get 
the prime seat. [laughter] First one on the 
lap. Then they’d all sit like little birds on 
his legs and he’d tell these stories. I tell 
you, they were wonderful ! I wish I had a... 

CORREIA: Do you Know. . . . were they maybe. .. . were 
some stories from the old country ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Some of them. Some of them were samurai stories. 
Some of them were American classics. Victor 
Hugo, he loved. We heard the whole book--a 
chapter every night. We’d say, “More ! More ! 

I want to Know what happened to Jean Val Jean." 
Every night he’d say, "Now that’s it !" “More ! 
More !" 

Then he’d say, "O.K.," and so, he'd 
tell us one little story about this little 
retarded boy. Kuzu was his name. Kuzu means 


i 


"left over." The story of Kuzu was one of our 


favorites. This little boy would always come up 


with something brilliant. Everybody thought he 
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was dumb. What a great story, you Know ? Yeh ! 
I used to love that. 

He taught us haiku when we were little. 
We used to compose haiku. I remember I used to. 
The Japanese classic poetry about nature ? Have 
you saved any of them ? 

Have I what ? 

Do you have any ? Did you save any from when you 
you were a kid? 

When I was a kid ? No, but I have some of my 
father’s. . . . that my father was composing. 
While we were eating lunch--my Mom had died--I’d 
come over here and he would tell me and I’d write 
it down in my notebook. So, I have them 
someplace. 

He was a man of nature. He loved growing 
things. But, where was I ? Story telling. 
story telling out in the beet fields. 

You Know, that could be such a boring, 
difficult job. Do you Know anything about 
topping sugar beets ? 

I Know that you have to dig them up by hand to 


harvest them. They would dig them by hand in the 


old days. 
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You have this sharp, pointed, awful-looking thing 
that looks like a scythe. You poke the beets. 

If it’s small, fine, but if it’s huge, it’s hard 
to lift up on the tip of your Knife, and then put 
it over your thigh. Then, top the green off. 

So, you were picking them and topping them at the 
Same time. 

It’s loosened off the ground with the horse and 
plough. 

Oh, I see. 

So, you just go like this all day long, all day 
long. My mother’s right arm got paralyzed from 
working so hard. Yeh, your arm gets sore. Your 
back gets sore... 

So, you’d follow him around, listening to his 
stories. How did you find out that you could go 
back to California ? 

The Ban was lifted, we heard, you Know. The Ban 
was lifted January 5th, 1945, I think it was. As 
soon as we heard that, my mother said, “We need 
to go back home." My father said, “We don’t have 
enough money to start with anything. We need to 


work here and save some more. Then, my mother 


said, "Steve is going to come home from Europe." 
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she wanted him to come home to Home--right here, 
in Sacramento, not out there in Keenesburg, 
Colorado. They argued and argued. It was the 
first time I had ever heard them argue. My 
mother was adamant. I went to bed, and I was 
listening to them, and I cried myself to sleep, 
"cause I had never heard them argue like that. 

The next morning, my mother had won the 
argument. 50, they decided that they would send 
me over here to see if we could come back. 

I remember driving to Greeley with my 
father, getting a permit, and then packing my 
suitcase and boarding the train. 
so, you still had to get a permit to move around 
because you were a Japanese family ? 

Yeh. As I recall, yeh. That’s what we went to 
Greeley for. I don’t Know why. 

I recall that. . . . you were the first 

one home. You found people living in the house. 
I wasn’t the very first one home. One of our 
neighbors, a few miles down the road was back. 
But, when I came, I tell you, it was winter time, 


and everything was dormant in Colorado. You come 


over the Sierras and the grass is green: totally 
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different picture in California. I was happy to 
see all that. But, when I got to Sacramento, my 
heart started to go "flip-flop," and I thought, 
“IT wonder how this is going to work out ?" 

I got a bad reception. As soon as I got 
off the train, the baggage man wouldn’t give me 
my suitcase. I still remember him: both of his 
arms on top of my suitcase like this. Everybody 
else took off, and he said, “Write your name and 
address down." What for ? But I did as he said. 
I had a funny feeling--he just glowered at me--I 
had a funny feeling he was going to go to the 
telephone and report me. But I went my way. 

This was in Sacramento ? 

Sacramento. 

50, you didn’t get your baggage ? 

He gave it to me. 

You gave him your address for it ? 

Name and address, yeh. I was hungry. I walked 
up and down K Street, and I thought, "Gee, where 


can I get a bite to eat without being noticed ?" 


Were you already noticed ? Were people staring ? 
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No. No, because, see, in California there are 
Chinese. They can’t tell. The Chinese used to 
wear an "I am a Chinese" button during the 
Evacuation. 

50, I walked up and down, up and down, 
sizing up the place. Finally, there was Hart’s 
Cafeteria, downtown. It’s way before your time, 
but, there, all Kinds of people went in. 
lower end of town. So, I just walked right in, 
had something to eat (I’ve forgotten what), and 
walked out. Was I ever relieved ! No one even 
noticed, even though I had my suitcase. 

Then, from there, I had to get to the farm. 
Which is a long ways, you Know, from there to 
here. So, I thought of this Mr. John Biskeen, 
who had been writing to me, and so I called him 
up. He was very nice. He used to work here, at 
the old Studarus’ Grocery Store. 

Where your family bought their groceries. 

Right. So, he came right out in his old Model A 
and drove me down here. We went by the church. 
The church. . . . well, there was nothing left of 


the church. There was just a couple of wisps of 


smoke coming out of it. Somebody had set fire 
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to it. That church had housed four or five 
pianos, and all the belongings of the evacuees. 
Somebody over there in Colorado had asked if I 
wouldn’t check to see about their belongings. 
That’s why I went past the church. Nothing left. 
Apparently it had been emptied out. Because you 
can usually see a skeleton of a burnt piano--or, 
whatever--and a stove, or an oven. So, it had 
been emptied out before they set fire to it. 
This was a Japanese community church of some 
kind ? 
Right, unhuh. That was the Mayhew Baptist 
Church. 
Mayhew ? 
Mayhew. My father and my uncle were pioneers of 
that church. That was out there on Kiefer 
Boulevard. So, now, it’s rebuilt over here on 
this corner, as you drive up. . . . no, no you 
didn’t come up this way. .. . you’ll see a 
church on the corner right here, on Ellenwood. 
So, I came here, and. . . . you Know, it’s 
kind of good to be on your own land. 


home. . . . so, then I got out of the car and 


came down here. Everything was a total disaster, 
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but the trees were upright. . . . the walnut 
trees. The vineyard was half-dead. The house 
was boarded up. The windows had tin on then, 
boards, and everything. The cows had been all 
over the place, so there was just mud everywhere 
(winter time). 
Had your father boarded up the house ? 
No no. No no. The windows were broken, so 
somebody, maybe the tenants, boarded the windows 
because they didn’t want to put window panes 
Pi on es SMa 

So, I walked up here and I was about ready 
to open the door and come in, when I heard 
voices. I thought, "Oh !" My heart just sank. 
When I Knocked on the door, these little Kids 
came to the door. I said, “May I speak with your 
mother ?" She came to the door. I told her what 
we were planning to do and asked her if she could 
find another place to live. 
When did you send back for the family ? 
I didn’t. I didn’t because the people were not 
leaving. They were staying and staying and 


staying. Finally, my family tired of waiting for 


me, so, they came anyway. My father wrote to me 
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and said, “Mom and the Kids will be coming by 
train Cand he and Ronald will be driving. 
and the cat)." [laughter] 


How'd they get a vehicle ? I was wondering... 

We bought an old Chevrolet, while we were out 
there in Colorado. So, my father had blankets, 
canned foods, anything he needed, in case they 
couldn’t find a place to stay. . . . and, the cat 
came across. 

They got to Auburn, and he stopped the car 
and said he wanted to check out one thing in this 
town. He wanted to see if there really was a 
sign that said, "No Japs allowed," in the barber 
shop. He’d read that Auburn was a bad town. My 
brother, Ronald, got very nervous. He was rather 
timid. He said, “Don’t go. Let’s not go." But, 
he walked around, and he found this place, and 
sure enough, there was a sign, my father said. 
[laughter] So, they got back in the car. He had 
to see with his own eyes if it were true, or not. 
Now, Mom had already gotten here, though ? 

Yeh, right. Mom got here first. Did I ever 


scramble when I heard they were coming, because I 


had no place for them. .. . to stay! 
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You were staying... 

I was, at that time, working as a maid on 45th 
otreet down here in a doctor’s house for forty 
dollars a month. I told the doctor about it, and 
he said, “Well, I’Il help you look for a place." 
20, he helped me find this apartment in the lower 
end of town. It was on the second story. So, I 
took that and went to pick up my family. 

But, it was many years later, when I heard 
from my sister who said they had--all the way 
down from Colorado--they had to stay in the 
ladies’ room. . . . bathroom. You Know how the 
old trains used to have a little kind of a seat 
in the little cubbyhole where the toilet, the 
sink, and maybe seats around here ? That’s where 
they stayed. My sister said there was one nice 
gentleman on the train who, during the daytime, 
would offer his seat to my mother, so that she 
could relax comfortably. She sat in this seat 
during the day. Where he sat, I don’t know. 
Then, at night, they were back in this ladies’ 
bathroom. I thought that was terrible when I 


heard about that. The things that we have had to 


go through ! The isseis have a way of just 
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dignity. . . . never once losing their dignity. 
When your father got here, what were the next 
steps ? 

My father commuted from the apartment here every 


single day. He worked on the farm. Slowly, he 


pruned the orchard and whatever. . . . the vines. 
90, these people are still living in... 
Still living here, yeh. They had no place to go. 


I don’t Know that there was a father. I didn’t 
see him. You never Know about life, Jay. My 
brothers went into teaching. My two brothers 
taught here in Rancho Cordova. One of the 
children said to him one day--when Don was 
talking about this farm--he said, "Oh, I used to 
live in your house." You just. . . . I think, 
“How precious, are little children !" Oh gosh, 
it just hits me when I think about it ! That 
that little child. . . . you Know, if they had 
had a bad experience, it would have been 
traumatic. But, he felt good enough about it 


that he told the teacher that he used to live 


here, 
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50, your Family was very Kind in letting them 
Stay until they could find another house... 

Yen, figni..: 

They eventually did find another place ? 

It was almost four months. . . . three months. 
Every day my father would work here. . . . and 
then we found Jobs working quietly in all the 
farms around here. If people knew that we had 
come back, I think there might have been some 
problems, because the houses in Florin were burnt 
down. A house down here in Loomis was dynamited. 
All these things were happening, so we had to be 
very discreet and quiet. We worked in the prune 
orchard down here. We were lots of little hands, 
and little hands can do a lot. We picked hops 
over here, across Folsom Boulevard and harvested 
grapes and worked in the fruit packing house--I 
did--and all this. They were glad to have labor. 
The farmers needed workers. 

But it sounds like you did have a feeling of 
being under seige. I mean you had to... 

Oh, you had to be careful, yeh, you had to be 


careful. In fact, before my brothers came back, 


I went to Sacramento High School and I talked 
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SATO-VIACRUCIS: with the Principal. I said, "My brothers are 


coming back to enroll." He got so “uptight |" 


[End Tape 3, Side B] 
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CORRETA: We left of f talking about you, and the Principal 
of the school, when you went down to tell him 
that your brothers wanted to re-enroll. 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: Unhuh, and he got really concerned about it. 

He asked me if I wouldn’t talk to the student 
body about it. I thought that was going 


a bit too far. I didn’t want to do that, of 


course. But, I said, “If you feel like it’s 
going to help, then I will"--and left it at that. 
CORREIA: What did he want you to talk to the student body 
about ? He wasn’t sympathetic to the experience, 
then ? 
SATO-VIACRUCIS: No, not at all. He was really worried about it. 
Not at all. In fact, when my brother went 


back--he told me this many years later--he was 
told that if he got beat up, that it was not 
their reponsibility. 

CORREIA: The Principal and the teachers told him that ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: The Principal told him that. 

CORREIA: You said you remember houses of returning 
Japanese Americans being burnt ? 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: Unhuh. Yeh. Here. . . . one burning here, one 


burning there. In the south part of town, toward 
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Florin and Elk Grove, there were lots of Japanese 
farmers. So their... 

Your family wasn’t threatened at all ? 

No. 

Were you yelled at or anything when you came 
back? 

No. We were very quiet about it: went to school, 
worked. 

You stored a lot of your belongings up in the 
attic. Did you store them anywhere else ? 
Unhuh. Personal stuff. 

When you were finally able to get back into the 
house, where were those belongings ? 

Nowhere. They were gone. 

There was a man who was supposed to be taking 
care of the farm for you, did you have any 
contact with him when you came back ? 
No. I saw him from a distance, once. That was 
Do you think that he got any of the belongings, 
or he just failed to take care of them. .. . the 
farm ? 


I doubt that those things meant anything. They 


books and papers and 


were personal things: 
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photos and that Kind of thing. I guess the 
curious people were up there and they just tossed 
things around. A few of the books like my 
father’s old MacGuffey Reader were up there, and 
Robert Service, some few poetry things. That was 
about it. 

Did the family lose photographs then, as a result 
se oe eee 

Yep. Right, unhuh. Nothing was... 

You didn’t take any of this with you to the 
Internment Camp ? No photos ? 

Not that I remember. 

You lost some of your land, also ? 

Yeh, right. . . . came back to ten acres less. 

So that left you ten acres remaining ? 

Ten acres remaining, and then acquired five 
acres, so that it was fifteen acres. See, the 
forty acres, originally, was divided into my 
uncle’s and my father’s. In fact, it was an 
eighty acre tract and Mr. Abe had the forty 

acres of almond orchard, over here. Then, the 
twenty acres... 


To the north ? 


To the north, unhuh. 
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And then twenty acres... 

Twenty acres for my father and twenty acres for 
my uncle. So, I guess I mentioned that he had to 
sell ten acres while he was in Camp. They wrote, 
"If you don’t sell, we’Ill seize it for war-time 
use." So, he lost those ten acres by the 
railroad tracks. I guess they thought that was 
prime land next to the railroad tracks. 

Is this east of the house ? 

Yeh. 

Who wrote this letter ? The government ? Or a 
relative ? 

Real estate... 

A real estate company ? 

Yeh. My father said it was Artz and Cook that he 
got the letter from. 

Artz and Cook Realty Company ? 

Realty, yeh. Realty. I suppose everybody was 
out to make money at that time. That’s a Known 
fact. But anyway, he had no choice, so he let 
that go at 175 dollars an acre. 


When he got back, nobody was taking care of 


those ten acres of walnut trees and almond trees. 
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He went ahead and revived them. He just couldn’t 
see that they were dying. . . . ploughed and 
irrigated and took care of them... 

This is the ten acres that he had been forced to 
sell ? 

Right. Along with the rest of the field, he took 
care of them. That has changed hands, now. They 
sold it to Teichert Construction, and Teichert 
sold it to Hal Smith. It’s there now. But, al! 
that time, he took care of it. He gave half of 
the crop to the last owners. I Know that. 

until he died. Because nobody was doing 
anything. I suppose they just bought it for an 
investment, and didn’t care. 

You never tried to purchase it back ? Or get it 
back ? 

One regret that I have, that we weren’t able to 
buy it back for him. I know he would have loved 
that. . . . those trees he had there. But, we 
didn’t have any money. I mean, that was it. 

How long did it take you to get the house back in 


order ? You had to take the wood off the 


windows... 
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Oh, yeh, and scrub. Oh my, did we ever work 
hard ! We didn’t have a stove. 
That was taken ? 
Unhuh. The butane tanks were gone. So, my 
Father found a five gallon oil can, cut the front 
and put wires across the top. We put our pot on 
top of that and cooked with fire wood that we 
gathered around the farm. All our meals were 
cooked that way until my father found out there, 
dumped. . . . he found this two burner kerosene 
stove that wasn’t working. He worked all day to 
clean that up. He got it working, and I 
tell you, that was luxury ! [laughter] 
Eventually, we were able to afford things. 
Our car. . . . the *32 Studebaker was gone. 
Nothing was here. 
Did you ever find out what happened to the car ? 
No. 
Probably didn’t question a whole lot. Probably 
Just wanted to keep quiet, I would imagine ? 
Well, yeh, but it was useless. I mean, how would 
you. . . . where would you go to find out ? You 


didn’t dare create waves at that time. We worked 


and saved and... 
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90, probably it was just typical of the returning 
evacuees to. . . . instead of hollering about it. 
They didn’t want to make waves. They didn’t want 
to attract attention. 

We had to be quiet. Otherwise, we’d have. 

you Know, things were happening al! around us ! 
Tell me about the frustration, or the anger, that 
must have built up. 

Not anger. My father used to say, "If you got 
angry,’ he said, “it’s your own stomach that has 
the ulcers." The isseis, especially, had a way 
of coping with--one writer called it--life’s 
injustices with such class, such dignity, such 
whatever. So, we--cope isn’t exactly the 
word--but, when my mother died, my father said, 
"Together, she and I together". . . . they lived 
over fifty years together--in Japanese he said 
it, and it was so beautiful--he said, "Together, 
we've. . . . with courage" he said, “we made it 
through life." Or, something like that. I don’t 


Know exactly how to translate it. Valiantly |! 


Valiantly ! 
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"Tsamashiku isawash ishoni mwamonto ishon! 
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isamash’ku Kuro wash’ta. If somebody could 
translate that right, why. . . . beautiful. 

Do you think the community, the Japanese American 
community came together a lot during this time ? 
What Kind of support did you get from fellow 
community members ? 

That was the only support you got. 

Did the church get reestablished right away ? 
Yeh, yeh. The Japanese American Church, not the 
Caucasian church. You Know, talk about churches, 
I keep thinking, if the churches were going in 
the right direction, this whole thing probably 
would have been avoided or averted. The churches 
didn’t stand for what they were preaching. Not a 
one--except the American Friends. They were 
there, helping the students out of the Camps. 

Or, even before Evacuation. They were there. 
Very quietly doing the work. So, we owe a lot to 
the American Friends Service Committee. But the 


other churches, my, they just went along with the 


crowd. There was enough power there, if it were 
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doing what it preached, to turn the course of 
events. 

I think the press failed miserably. One thinks 
of the press as traditionally liberal, however, I 
believe that this is a case of irresponsibility 
on the part of the press. They fanned the flames 
of paranoia against the Japanese Americans. 

Oh, it was terrible, terrible. You Know, I will 


never forget the name “Henry McLemoore. He was 
a racist and just full of hatred. 

When we started losing water in the Camp and 
I was taking a shower, I thought, “Oh gosh, he 


said put them all out in the desert and let them 


become like the skulls of cattle." I thought, 
"My gosh, we’re almost there !" [laughter] 
Drying up ! Yeh ! The press was terrible, 


really terrible ! 

Do you remember any relationships with Caucasians 
in the few months and years after Internment 
ended ? Any, bad or good ? 

Well, one I thought was a good friend. . . . she 


was one of the first ones I looked up to visit. 


The reception was very cold. I Knew immediately 
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that I was not wanted there. She was very 
nervous that I had appeared. 

You went to her home ? 

Yeh. I went to stop, to say, "Hi," with the best 
of friendly intentions. But, I’ve never seen her 
since. Here, I thought we were good friends. 

she was your age ? 

Yeh. We were the same age. But, no, it was 
still not good. It seems as if it’s going to be 
that way. It seems as if my whole life has been 
to fight for some Kind of equality. It’s been a 
Struggle. We’ve gone through this Redress. 

We’ve gone through reparations--which is 
great--after forty five years, that in our system 
we could be heard--and the wrongs righted. I 
don’t Know of any other country that anybody 
could do that in. It’s really wonderful ! But 
we have to be vigilant. It seems that way. 

Along the same lines, I was wondering if you have 
always felt that you are somewhat outside the 
dominant society ? Or, have you been able to 


feel over the years, that you’ve melted in 


completely ? 
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No, no. I have not melted in completely. I go 
from one to the other easily. But, when I am in 
a Japanese American group like the VFW, for 
instance, they Know who I am. We’ve been through 
the same experiences. There’s a certain 
understanding there. They respect me for what I 
do. 

That’s not the same in the Caucasian 
community. For instance, in the job that I had, 
I didn’t feel that Kind of total acceptance, or 
understanding. They don’t have a certain base of 
experience, I suppose. 

How about today, now. You’re envolved with the 
VFW. . . . any other organizations ? 

That’s the only one I’m actively involved in. 
I’m not a joiner, but they’ve gotten me into it. 
You’re one of the prime movers now, though... 
Well, I wouldn’t say that, but, there’s work to 
be done, so I do it. I do their public 
relations. These guys. .. . all of them are 
heroes, but nobody Knows that. Nobody. 


They are not one to... 


Beat their own drum ? 
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Yeh. That’s well-put. We need to know this 
history. The children need to Know that history. 
But, California textbooks are--as you 
Know--having a difficult time getting this into 
the texts. We just fought Ferguson’s 181. There 
are people /ike that who constantly... 
Ferguson’s 181 ? Refresh my memory. 

He’s the one who did not want the story of the 
Evacuation and Internment told as it happened. 
Jackie Spear, ACR 37, passed. He was opposing 
her resolution. She said, "We’ve got to include 
this in our California textbooks." So, it’s a 
constant struggle. 

You Know, I forgot to ask you a little bit more 
about your experience as a nurse. You had come 
back to California, got the house in order, then 
you went back to New York to school. You 
graduated, then you became... 

A nurse, you mean. . . . from Nursing ? 

Yes, you were in the Air Force ? 

Before that, I went back to Western Reserve for 
graduate studies in Public Health. . . . Public 


Health Nursing. Then, after that I joined the 


Air Force Nurse Corps. 
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Did I tell you that the Navy wouldn’t take me 
when I was in college ? I volunteered for the 
Navy, they wouldn’t take me. 

You had a bad experience with a woman. She was 
taking... Do you want to tell me about that ? 
Right. Well, it wasn’t her fault, I suppose, 
because the Navy wasn’t taking anybody of my 
racial background. Male or female, I think. So, 
I gave that one up, then volunteered for the Air 
Force, after my graduate studies were over. 

I drove from. .. . boy, that was quite a 
drive, I tell you, in the middle of the winter. 
The whole state was declared in a state of 
emergency. I barely made it out of Ohio, and 
then went to Indiana, and that state was declared 
in the state of emergency ! [laughter] 

What year was this ? 

eh 

Oh. So this is a number of years later, then ? 
Yeh, right. I thought, “Well, if I’m going to 
get stuck here, I might just as well find me a 


Job." So, in Indianapolis, I was looking at the 


ads, looking for a job, and found a couple of 
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possibilities. I said, “Tomorrow morning, I’I| 
Just go and check out these places." 

Then, the truck drivers. . . . I ran into 
truck drivers. They were coming through from the 
West. I said, "If they’re coming through, I can 
probably get out." So, I got onto the freeway, 
and it was just like traveling on a mirror. It 
was ice. Ice. Just total ice. My car would 
just go like this. And, here comes this big, old 
truck and the wind from that truck turned me 
completely around in the middle of the freeway. 

I hit an embankment, going in the wrong 
direction. 

Then, these trucks stopped, going the 
opposite direction, and, all of a sudden there 
were about four or five fellows who said, “No 
lady should be out in the street, out in the road 
today." They said, "Where are you going ?" I 
said, "I’m going to California." So, they turned 
me around and headed me toward California. 
[laughter] Oh, what an experience that was ! 

So you lived here in Sacramento for awhile before 


you went back to graduate school ? For a number 


of years ? 
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Yeh, I worked in the County Health Department. 
After you got back to California, through the 
storms, you eventually joined the Air Force... 
Unhuh, and drove all the way back to Texas to my 
first station. 

You eventually wound up in Japan though ? 

Yeh, right. But, see, Texas first--Wichita 
Falls, Texas (Sheppard Field). There was another 
experience in Texas. 

We all got off duty. There were several 
captains who were colored and myself and a couple 
of other--Caucasian--nurses, who got off at 
eleven o'clock. We piled in my car. We were 
hungry, so we went down to the drive-in. The car 
hop took one look and said, "We can’t serve you." 
This was 1951 ! So, the black nurses said, 
"You'd better take us back to the Base, ‘cause 
you'll never get served if we’re in your car." I 


said, “No way ! 50, I wrote down everybody’s 
order and scooted across the road to the other 
drive-in. Soon as the carhop came in, I gave her 


the order. She went and filled the order and 


came back. She didn’t see who was in the car. 


But, isn’t that terrible ! 
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I went to the Health Department in Wichita Falls 
and I was floored when I was going to the 
bathroom ! It said, "Colored" on this side and 
“White” on this side. I stood in the middle and 
said, "Where am I supposed to go ?" That’s 
terrible, the things that we had to go through ! 
Thank goodness that’s illegal now. I guess 
society has changed. 

Tell me about your experience in Japan. 

Japan. Well, I went to the Philipines first. 
They thought that I should have all Kinds of 
problems in the Philippines, but I wasn’t. I was 
learning Tagalog and having a good time and 
visiting with a nurse--a Public Health Nurse in 
the town of Angeles--and we went calling with the 
Public Health Nurse, and that was an eye-opener. 
Poor people... 

Yeh, but, then, I ran into this Colonel Rose. He 
said, “How’re you doing ?" I said, “I’m doing 
fine." He said, “Are you sure ?" [laughter] 
Because the feeling was bad in those days toward 
anybody who looked Japanese--understandably. He 


said, “Would you like to be transferred to 


Japan ?" I said, “Sure.” Ten days later, I was 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: on my way to Japan--to the Feamcom Hospital. $0, 


that was an interesting experience for me, too. 


CORREIA: I would think that would be very interesting. 
Did you feel like you were a visitor from another 
country, or did you feel like you had gone to 


your parents’ ancestral homeland ? 
SATO-VIACRUCIS: I was a visitor from another country, actually. 

Really, being American, I couldn’t even read the 

menu. [laughter] The cab driver says, “You 


speak Japanese with an American accent." 


CORREIA: You were treated well, though ? 
SATO-VIACRUCIS: Yeh, right. 
CORREIA: They weren’t angry that you spoke Japanese with 


an American accent ? They didn’t look down on 


you ? 
SATO-VIACRUCIS: No. I didn’t feel that. That was interesting, 
very interesting. . . . some beautiful things 


over there. 

CORRETA: Let’s jump way ahead and talk about your 
experience testifying for the Redress. How was 
it that you got to testify ? 


SATO-VIACRUCIS: I don’t Know who asked me. Mary Tsukamoto, Henry 


Taketa, myself, Mollie Sakakihara from Florin, 
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and Carnegie Ouye, I think those were the five of 

us who were asked to speak. 

From the Sacramento area ? 

From the Sacramento area. A busload of us went 

over there to San Francisco. That was some 

experience !| In the first place, you were only 

allowed five minutes. I had a terrible time 

cutting everything down to five minutes. 

Listening to the other speakers was an 

eye-opener ! I tell you, it was some experience |! 

b aise: 

A lot of emotions had been built up over forty 

five years ? 

Oh, yeh. I didn’t realize that so many people 

had such difficulty talking about it. It just 

came out in tears, many of them. 

What was the attitude of the officials taking the 

Statements ? 

I don’t Know how they could have listened day 

after day, hour after hour after hour, to these 

testimonies. I was done in after one day of it. 
I don’t Know if I mentioned, Dan Lungren was 


one of them--the Commissioners. He went through 


all that and it didn’t phase him a bit. I think 
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he was the only one who came out of that 
Commission with such a negative attitude: 
anti-Redress, anti-Reparations. When I think, I 
wonder what makes that man tick ? 

You have a list of things that you wanted to talk 
about. I'll flip over the tape and we’ll talk 


about some of those. 


[End Tape 4, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 4, Side B] 
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You think that the experiences of women were 
unique in Camp ? Maybe more difficult, perhaps ? 
I think so, because my mother and I spent almost 
every day washing. You had these sheets for ten 
people. It was all by hand. So, the laundry 
room was full, constantly. 

If you had little children, you had to Keep 
your eye on them. Otherwise, they would get 
lost, or they wouldn’t Know where home was. In 
the Assembly Centers, there was this pickup truck 
that would come at meal times, carrying these 
little children who were crying and not able to 
Find their families. They’d find them in the 
mess hall line. [laughter] 

They’d actually run a truck around full of the 
kids to deliver them back ? 

Yeh, full of fost Kids. My brother--let me tel! 
you about my little brother, David. He was only 
a toddler, only three years old. He’s the one 


who cried and wanted to go home. My mother found 


him under the barracks with his cronies trying to 
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build a fire. [laughter] My mother would not 
let him out of her sight after that. 

When the children were sick or anything, 
it’s the mothers who have to do the worrying. 
i are 
Do you think most of the discussion of the 
Internment comes from a male point of view ? 
It seems to be that way. It’s more male than 
female. At this point... 
Did more males testify at the Redress hearings ? 
No. There were quite a few women there. Mary, 
myself, and Mollie. 
I’m thinking, "Because the internment, more than 
anything, stressed the family. . . . and in that 
time and period, the women were more responsible 
for the family..." 
Right, yeh. It was a real stress on the family ! 
There was no family. There were two hundred and 
Fifty people who ate together in a mess hall. 
You tried to eat together at the same table, but 
that didn’t work out after awhile. The Kids were 
off | 


The mothers worried ? 


Oh, yeh. 
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Guilt do you think ? Do you think they felt any 
guilt ? 
That, I don’t Know enough to say. I don’t think 
so. My mother never stopped working, you know. 
ohe never did, anyway, but you’d think being in 
Camp you just are able to do a lot of other 
things. Oh, true, there were people who could: 
had smal! families or didn’t have any families. 
They had time to polish mesquite, iron wood and 
make these carved vases and make some beautiful 
canes and sculptures. . . . amazing what they did 
in Camp ! Amazing what came out of nothing ! 
Absolutely nothing. You'd think it was nothing, 
but they found it. 
What would you say to the Caucasian stereotype 
that Japanese are so silent about what happened 
to them ? How would you answer that ? 
I think it’s the hurt. It was a demeaning 
experience. They’re not able to tell their 
children about it, so they’re not able to tel! 
anybody else. 

When you Know it was a wrong thing, you have 


to work for changing that attitude. This is why 


with the VFW we have this portable display, we go 
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to the schools, and we talk about it. You never 
Know what it is to lose your citizenship unti| 
you lose it. We grew up taking it for granted. 
Right ? You’re an American citizen ? You don’t 
worry about it. You were born with it. Then, 
all of a sudden, you lose it. Then your 
Constitution becomes important to you. 
meaningful... 

I think it would be scary. . . . you were 

never Japanese citizens. You were born an 
American citizen and you were stripped of your 
citizenship. You had no country essentially... 
Exactly. That was the worst feeling, see. 
Everybody discarded you. Even your country 
discarded you. That’s an awful feeling. 

Now, this is why we have a total respect for 
the Constitution. I’d like for my grandson to be 
aware of that. At four or five, none of us even 
learn about it in school. We learn about lots of 
other things, but that we don’t learn about. I 
think it’s important that we do. 

Do you think something like the Internment could 


ever happen again ? Or do you think we have 


progessed beyond that? 
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SATO-VIACRUCIS: It gets scary at times. There’s so much racism 
and that Internment was racist. . . . the 
hysteria. During the Iran conflict, they were 
saying, "Put them in Concentration Camps !" 
There was talk about that. There was even, I 
guess, some preparation towards that. That's 
scary. 

CORREIA: I find it interesting that you are the second 
Japanese American who was interned, and who 
became concerned during the Iran hostage affair. 
You are the second one who mentioned to me that 
you were worried about Iranians in the U.5. 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: I think we’ve got to be vigilant. We've got to 
educate the young. 

CORREIA: Anything you want to add ? Anything else ? 

SATO-VIACRUCIS: I didn’t mention that when we came back here, 
when the Camps were closed, there were lots of 
people who didn’t have a place to go to. After 
three and a half years of Internment, they have 
no money, no nothing, no property, no house. 

Now, Mr. and Mrs. Abe had their house over 
here, about five miles down the road, but, they 


had no money. They left Camp--they HAD to 


leave--and went and lived in a converted chicken 
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coop in Southern California, got a job as a 
carpenter, saved enough money, then came home. 
The Inouye family were a family of eleven 
children. They had no place to go. Who would 
want a family of eleven chiidren ? 50, my father 
invited them to stay here. Can you imagine ten 
of us and eleven of them ? 
Did they stay ? 
My father fixed up that little--we used to have a 
little cabin on the premises, on the farm--and he 
put in a sink, running water, and invited them to 
come. It was crowded. . .. like being in the 
barracks. Still, it was freedom. 50, they 
stayed here. 
My brother David, and their son, Tony, were 
good friends. They were arguing back and forth 
while my father was fixing the Kitchen over 


there. One of them said, “That’s not a Kitchen, 


it’s a mess hall." [laughter] They argued back 
and forth: "No ! That’s a Kitchen !" “No ! 
That’s a mess hall !" See what Camp does to 


little minds ? 


Yes. Their whole concept was changed. 


Imagine. 
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Their house had been lost ? Taken ? 

No. They were laborers, tenants on a farm. The 
farmer didn’t want them back. So they had no 
place to go. 

They’ve done well. They’ve saved money and 
bought property. All the children are good kids. 
Well, I’d like to thank you for this wonderful 
opportunity ! 


You’re welcome ! 


[End Session 2, December 6, 1990] 
[End Tape 4, Side B] 
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